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INTRODUCTION 


O begin with, a word of explanation on the 

origin of this little volume. It is, in reality, a 

collection of miscellaneous studies, which were 
not written for the purpose of forming a book. Certain 
parts were composed nearly twenty years ago. Those 
studies which first appeared in periodicals at different 
dates have been carefully revised; some of them have 
been completely recast; none appear as they were 
originally written. The greater part of the volume 
is entirely new, 

The book falls into two parts—the first dealing with 
the study of various medieval devotions; the second, 
with certain ascetic practices which were particularly 
popular at the same period. There is no intention 
of dealing in these pages with the ascetic life of the 
Middle Ages and its devotions in a complete manner. 
A small volume such as this would not be adequate. 
More modest, our aim has been simply to pass in 
review certain manifestations of the religious life in 
the centuries which precede the era of the Renaissance 
and the reforms of the Council of Trent. But several 
of the ascetic practices and devotions with which we 
have dealt deserve an important place in the complete 
history of the spiritual life of the Middle Ages, and our 
constant care has been always to go back to the sources 
in order to try to discover the origin and to trace the 
development of each practice. 
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The long study on The Altitudes of Prayer, with 
which this book begins, has not previously appeared, 
with the exception of the section on prayer with 
the arms extended crosswise which was published 
in 1908 in the Rassegna Gregoriana (Vol. VII, cols. 
343-354): 

The next chapter on the Eastward Position in Prayer 
has not been published before. 

Altar Devotion first appeared in La Vie et les Arts 
liturgiques in September 1923 (pp. 487-494); but, in 
its present form, this chapter contains, among other 
additions, some developments on the monastic devotion 
of visiting the altars that were not in the early paper. 

Why was Saturday dedicated to Our Lady? was 
printed originally in the same review in September 
1921 (pp. 498-503). 

The Beginnings of the Devotion to the Sacred Heart 
consists of four parts. The first (The Advent of the 
Crucifix) and the second (The Five Wounds) have never 
been published before. The third (The Wound in 
the Side and the Pierced Heart) is recast from the text 
of an article, published in March 1921, in La Vie et 
les Arts liturgiques (pp. 198-209), and the fourth part 
(The Wound of the Side and the Eucharist) is adapted 
from another article in the same periodical (February 
1924, pp. 160-169). 

Finally, Deathbed clothing with the Religious Habit, 
a study on the fratres et sorores ad succurrendum, first 
appeared under the same title, but in a less fully 
developed form, in the Revue des Jeunes (25th November, 
1920, pp. 428-438). 
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The second part of the book contains four chapters 
on ascetic practices. The first, Fasting in Ireland, was 
published in its original form in English in The Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record (5th series, Vol. I, 1913, pp. 225- 
232): 

An outline of the second chapter on Ascetic 
Immersions appeared in the Bulletin d’ancienne Lit- 
térature et d’Archéologie chrétienne (Vol. IV, 1914, 
pp. 96-108). 

The Discipline as an Insirument of Penance is published 
for the first time, with the exception of the pages 
dealing with non-voluntary and penitential flagellation, 
the substance of which was the subject-matter of an 
article in the Dictionnaire d’Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie under the heading Flagellation(cols. 1635-1638). 

The Desire for Martyrdom, in an altered form with 
numerous additions, is based on an article published 
in 1907 on Les Conceptions du Martyre chez les Irlandais 
in the Revue bénédictine (Vol. XXIV, pp. 360-373). 

Asceticism and devotions are surely subjects which 
were made to go together. The beautiful passage in 
the Imitation on the grace of devotion, which is obtained 
by humility and abnegation of self, must be well known: 
“ Thou oughtest to seek the grace of devotion earnestly, 
to ask it fervently, to wait for it patiently and con- 
fidently, to receive it thankfully, to keep it humbly, to 
work with it diligently, and to commit to God the time 
and manner of this heavenly visitation, until it shall 
please him to come unto thee.” But who is worthy 
of the grace of fervour? ‘The answer is to be found 
in the same book where the pious author writes: “ For 
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the Lord bestows his blessing there where he finds the 
vessels empty : and the more perfectly one forsakes these 
things below, and the more he dies to himself by 
contempt of himself, the more speedily grace cometh, 
entereth in more plentifully, and the higher it elevateth 
the free heart ” (Bk. IV, ch. 15). And so it is by the 
work of asceticism that the spiritual man succeeds in 
detaching himself from creatures, in giving up the things 
of this world, in dying to himself, in freeing himself 
and raising himself up.t 

Care must be taken not to confuse devotion with 
devotions; yet the latter must surely be the flowering 
of the former. Interior life without asceticism united 
to devotion cannot easily be understood, nor without 
the joining of ascetic practice to certain devotions, 
that is to say, to fundamental devotions, as, for 
example, the one which binds the Christian soul to the 
Passion of Christ and which was rooted deeply in the 
piety of the Middle Ages, as will be shown later on. 

It goes without saying that the practice of asceticism 
was particularly in honour in the cloister. As for 
the devotions, certain were also observed with great 
assiduity by the religious. It is true that some devo- 
tions arose outside the monasteries, but almost all, 
sooner or later, reached them in one way or another, 
and their development shows traces of monastic 
influence. 

It is surprising to note the important réle which the 
Carthusians, to-day so confined in their observances,) 


1 See also Chapters IX, XI-XIII, XVII-XXI of Book I 
of the Jmitation. 
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_ played in the orientation of certain devotions, especially 
in the later years of the Middle Ages. Though 
perhaps less enterprising than the Dominicans, their 
influence on the evolution of the rosary cannot be 
considered negligible. The same religious in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries also took 
great part in the elaboration of the devotions which 
had as their objects the life and sufferings of Christ, 
the five Wounds, the Heart of Jesus, the Eucharistic 
Heart of Jesus, etc. 

The influence which the Benedictines exerted in 
directing the course of these pious devotions has been 
described in so complete a manner in Dom Ursmer 
Berli¢re’s Dévotion au Sacré-Cceur dans l Ordre de Saint 
Benoit (Paris and Maredsous, 1923), that only what 
is strictly necessary need be recalled here, referring 
the reader to his book for further information. 

Among the ascetics whose initial steps are particu- 
larly studied in the present book, it is probable that 
the reader will specially remark, on the one hand, those 
of the solitude of Fonte-Avellana, of whom St Peter 
Damian became the enthusiastic historian, and, on 
the other hand, the representatives of Irish asceticism, 
men whose stamp of character, ardent vitality, and 
singular audacity, made an extraordinary impression 
on their contemporaries. They excited the admiration 
of continental folk, amongst whom they spread in 
great numbers, to such a pitch, that, during several 
centuries, the latter quite readily gave to their far- 
distant country the name of “ the Isle of Saints.” 

In his posthumous book, L’Eglise au Sixieme Siecle, 
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Mgr. Duchesne rightly characterizes as a rebirth of © 
monastic fervour the enthusiasm created in Gaul and — 
elsewhere in the sixth and seventh centuries by 
St Columban and his disciples, Scots or Franks.) In — 
the ninth century, more than one peculiarity of the © 
insular asceticism, in particular very rigorous fasting 
and the use of repeated genuflections and prostrations, 
impressed Walafrid Strabo, Abbot of Reichenau, and 
Ratramnus, a monk of Corbie, both of whom were 
well placed to observe these foreigners near at hand.? 
However, despite Montalembert’s Moines d’Occident 
and the works of Frédéric Ozanam, the importance of 
the religious influence exercised in the early Middle 
Ages by Irishmen in Western Europe does not seem to 
have been fully understood, at least not in France. 

It is hoped that we shall not be reproached, therefore, 
for having insisted somewhat in the second part of 
the book on certain of their ascetic conceptions and 
realizations. We do not think, however, that we have 
been hypnotized by the extraordinary renown of 
Celtic holiness, for we have constantly striven to be 
faithful to the comparative method, which enlarges 
the field of research, multiplies the means of verification, 
and guards against optical illusions. 


1 Paris, 1925, p. 549. 

* Ratramnus, redo Graec. opposita, IV 3 (Migne, P.L., 
CXXI 315- -316); Walafrid Strabo, De exordiis et increments, 
XXV (P.L., CXIV 952-953). See also a paper by the present 
pee #5. the Journal of Theological Studies (IX, 1908, 
P. 55 


PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


HE publication of a translation, or even of a 

new edition of a book of this kind, is a godsend 

to an author, inasmuch as it allows him to 
insert in the text any modifications which he may deem 
necessary. 

Some of those who read the French edition carefully 
have been good enough to suggest, either in Press 
Notices or privately, certain passages in the book 
which needed modification (correction, suppression, 
or addition). 

In noting below the changes which have been 
made, I take this opportunity of thanking those who 
have been kind enough to suggest them. Where no 
acknowledgement is made, the change is due to my 
own subsequent research. Compare: 


English Edition. French Edition. 


Par. EAD; Addition (A. Masseron). 
P. 28. P; 28. Addition. 

Pe A3 P42. Addition. 

P. 46 and n. 15 P. 45. Corrections (A. Munier 

and n. 16. W. Levison). 

P, 40, ni. 1: Piranen. td, Additions. 

PoGéoand n, 37. . P. 59. Addition (P. Debongnie). 
Pp. 61-62,n.1. Pp. 60-61, Addition. 

ee 
P.vo andn.ir. P. 47. Addition. 
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French Edition, 


English Edition, 


Piate, 1. 72 

Pp. 138-139, 
n. 25 and 
n, 26. 


‘TAQ NsNs 


pee ig Wes «Bie be 
. 160 and n. 5. 


. 167 and n. §2. 

170. 

.170 and n. 71. 

. 174, n. 9. 
209,~ 1, (84 

and n. 87. 

P. 220, n. 14. 


omy wot 


P. 113, n. 6. 
PAI36: 


156 


163. 
166. 
2767. 
EF, Deis 


Myth 


< TAO; 11-2. 
~ 4%, if. ¥3. 


P. 199, n. 83 
and n. 86. 
P. 215, n. 14. 


Addition. 

Correction and additions 
(A. Masseron and the 
Reviewer of The Times 
Literary Supplement). 

Addition. 

Addition. 

Corrections and addition 
(P. Grosjean). 

Addition. 

Suppression. 

Addition. 

Addition (P. Grosjean) 

Addition. 


Addition. 


The work of the preparation of the English edition 
is the result of a close collaboration between my 
friend Dr. G. C. Bateman and myself. 
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Devotional and Ascetic Practices 


in the Middle Ages 


FIRST PART 


CHAPTER I 
ATTITUDES OF PRAYER 


AN prays with the spirit, but generally the 
Mics participates in some manner in that 
lifting up of the soul towards God, which is 
prayer. This is more particularly done in acts of public 
worship. The deep emotions which animate a person 
who prays and which are reflected in his look are also 
often translated into appropriate positions and actions. 
Attitudes in prayer vary according to countries, the . 
degree of culture, the intensity of religious feeling, 
and other peculiarities of the individual or of his 
surroundings.? It is proposed in the following pages 
to study the history of the gestures made by the 
hands and arms of the Christian in prayer, but not 
that of the different positions adopted while praying, 
such as kneeling, prostration, etc.; and only those 
gestures will be studied which have left in monuments 
or in texts clear and sufficiently abundant traces of 
their use either in private prayer or public worship.® 
This study will bear on seven different attitudes 
which will be described first in as precise a manner as 
B 
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possible, giving each of them a number, and this must 
serve to keep that particular position in mind, as no 
illustration is given to help the memory. 

The seven attitudes in question are the following: 


[1] The arms raised towards heaven. 

[2] The arms extended in the form of a cross. 

[3] The attitude of the Orans (this position has 
certain variations, according as to whether the arms, 
more or less away from the body, form with the fore- 
arms obtuse angles, right angles, or more or less acute 
angles). 

[4] The hands open in front of the breast with the 
palms in various positions. 

[5] The arms crossed on the breast with one wrist 
resting on the other. 

[6] The hands joined and placed one against the 
other with the tips of the fingers turned upwards. 

[7] The hands clasped with the fingers of one hand 
locked between the fingers of the other. 


The three outspread positions of remote antiquity 
will first be dealt with [1, 2, 3]; then the two following, 
less known, though one of them [4] remained suffi- 
ciently long in use in the Middle Ages. Finally, a 
third section will deal with the two positions in which 
the hands are joined [6 and 7]. Number 6 will keep 
our attention for some time, owing to the discussions 
to which the obscurity of its origin has given rise. 


ATTITUDES OF PRAYER 


I. THe Turee Outspreap Positions OF CHRISTIAN 
ANTIQUITY [1, 2, 3]. 


Without doubt the most ancient of all the positions 
adopted for prayer is that of the hands raised towards 
heaven [1], since, before Christianity, Jews and 
Gentiles made use of it in their devotions. ‘‘ Let us 
lift up our hearts with our hands to the Lord in the 
heavens,” said Jeremiah.* The psalms also contain 
several similar expressions.® 

The hands when thus raised were brought together 
above the head or were slightly separated from one 
another. The Greeks and the Romans were accus- 
tomed to hold their hands outstretched with the palms 
upturned (manibus supinis).6 

The raising of the hands was also a gesture familiar 
to the worshipping Christians of the first centuries,’ 
and this gesture was in continuous use until the 
Middle Ages in various countries, in Italy, Ireland, 
Spain, France, and especially in monastic centres.® St 
Gregory the Great represents St Benedict of Nursia 
as breathing his last, standing with his lips moving in 
prayer and his hands raised towards heaven.? Accord- 
ing to Ordericus Vitalis, William the Conqueror took 
up the same attitude when at the point of death.!° 

Many texts, which do not make mention of, the 
lifting up of the hands, but of their extension, are 
puzzling to us, for it is often impossible to know 
whether a vertical or horizontal extension is meant or 
merely an extension of the arms limited to the well- 
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known attitude of the Orans. On the other hand, some 
authors make their meaning abundantly clear. Speaking 
of a young ascetic who had a great devotion for the 
recital of the psalter, St Peter Damian tells us that, 
while reciting the psalms, he kept his arms so raised 
up as to be able to touch the ceiling of his cell. He 
only allowed himself a short respite at the end of fifty 
psalms, when he lowered them for a moment." 

It is not impossible, however, that a number of 
writers, hagiographers or others, when attributing 
this gesture to the people about whom they were 
speaking, gave way to the more or less conscious 
temptation of introducing an archaic trait into their 
narratives. But such an interpretation is certainly 
not admissible when it is a question of well- 
defined religious observances or of prescriptions of a 
monastic rule. This applies to the rule of St Fruc- 
tuosus of Braga, which orders the religious to raise 
their hands towards heaven during certain pauses in 
the chanting of the psalms (extensisque ad caelum palmis 
orando persistent)" It is difficult also to believe that 
the authors of the French chansons de geste, who wrote 
in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
merely displayed a mania for archaism in the numerous 
verses where they show some hero of the epic at prayer, 
with his hands “ stretched towards God.”8 A pilgrim 
of the fifteenth century is reported to have used the 
same attitude when saying his prayers.!4 

The list of the seven principal attitudes of prayer has 
been drawn up in a chronological order most nearly 
approximating to the appearance of each in the 
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Christian world; but it would evidently be an error 
to think that the adoption of a new attitude entailed 
the abandonment of the previous one. As a rule, it 
is impossible to confine ritual practices within rigid 
chronological limits. These gestures, which are more 
or less in close relation to each other, have survived, 
despite the changes that have occurred, in such a 
manner that it would not be impossible to trace sur- 
vivals of them in the religious practices of some modern 
religious congregations and fraternities. It is intended 
as far as possible to retrace the vicissitudes through 
which they have passed, to indicate the causes 
which contributed to increase or to diminish their 
popularity, aiding their development, or hastening their 
decline. 

In the third century Tertullian wished the wor- 
shippers of the true God to refrain from the use of a 
certain gesture which had been familiar to the heathens 
and still was used by them. This gesture recalled 
too much the worship of idols. He denounced it more- 
over as unsuitable to Christian modesty, and he recom- 
mended the faithful to raise their hands and face, but 
moderately and with discretion, when they prayed. “If 
we adore with modesty and humility,” he said, ‘‘ our 
prayers will be more agreeable to God. Let us not, 
therefore, raise our hands with ostentation, but keep 
them raised with moderation and dignity (temperate 
et probe), and our face also should express humility.’’!® 
The attitude which he advocated was either No. 2 
with the arms in the form of a cross,/® or else No. 3 
which is that seen in the representation of the Orans, 
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both being quite in conformity with the Christian spirit 
and destined to remain in use in our lands for a long 
time. 

It is natural that the followers of Christ should have 
made every effort to imitate in prayer the position of 
the Saviour on the cross.17_ ‘‘ You should show the 
cross of the Lord in your prayer,”’ wrote the Pseudo- 
Ambrose in De Sacramentis1® ‘Tertullian, St Augus- 
tine, and others urge the faithful to reproduce in praying 
the likeness of the cross.19 Tertullian and several 
other ecclesiastical writers have left beautiful thoughts 
on the reproduction of the signum salutis in various 
gestures, in works done by man and in certain natural 
movements of other living beings. Minucius Felix 
says: “‘ The sign of the cross can be recognized in the 
filled sails of a vessel, in the oars which move the skiff 
across the waters. The yoke raised in the air repre- 
sents also the cross, just as does the man of a pure 
heart who prays to God with his hands outstretched.’’?° 
Tertullian writes: ‘‘ The cattle and the wild animals 
themselves pray after their manner when they bend the 
knee; the bird which flies towards the heavens with 
outstretched wings forms a cross in flying, as does man 
himself when praying with arms extended. The song 
of the bird is a kind of prayer.”*4_ Another Christian 
author, who wrote in the first half of the fifth century, 
treats in the following manner this theme of the signum 
salutis ; ‘‘ 'The birds that soar through the air show the 
sign of the cross, and so does the man who swims and 
the man who prays. The yard forms a cross with 
the mast of the ship, and the letter ‘'T’ is the sign 
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of salvation, being the sign of the cross.’’2 But no- 
where, as far as we can discover, does one find the same 
idea developed with more ingenuity than in a homily 
on the cross of the Saviour by St Maximus of Turin, 
who died shortly after 465. ‘‘ Man has only to raise 
up his hands in order to make his body into the like- 
ness of the cross; that is why we are taught to stretch 
out our hands in prayer, for by such a position we show 
forth the Passion of the Lord.’ Let us note the 
interest of these lines, which show that the custom of 
praying with the arms outstretched in the form of a 
cross was still taught to the faithful in the north of 
Italy in the middle of the fifth century. St Maximus 
continues: ‘‘ Our prayer accompanied by this attitude 
will be more quickly answered, for in this manner, 
while the soul speaks with Christ, the body imitates 
the Crucified one. Further, there is the example of 
Moses, who, when fighting Amalec, overcame not by 
the force of arms, but simply by raising his hands 
towards God, for it is written: ‘And when Moses 
lifted up his hands Israel overcame; but if he let them 
down a little, Amalec overcame.’2 And, moreover, 
is it not by means of the sign of the Lord that man 
breasts the waves of the sea, that he ploughs the earth, 
that he divides the heavens? It is only in this sign 
that he will find his salvation: Hoc igitur dominico signo 
scinditur mare, terra colitur, caelum regitur, homines 
conservantur.’?*4 

These last and very concise lines need a few words 
of explanation. When he swims, or when he sails 
in a vessel fitted with a mast and a yard on which the 
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sail is set, man makes use of the symbol of the cross. 
The words, terra colitur, contain a little archzological 
problem which will be solved by referring to a form of 
the plough which was used by the ancients. Differing 
from the modern plough, which has two handles, this 
primitive instrument had only one, made of one 
piece of wood fitted vertically or obliquely on the beam 
of the plough. And so this single handle, which figures 
clearly in the Greek or Etruscan ploughs reproduced 
by Saglio and other archeologists, was cruciform, 
being provided with a transverse handle by means of 
which the ploughman directed the plough.” It is, 
therefore, in reality by means of a cross which he held 
in one hand, while urging on the oxen with the other, 
that the ploughman worked the land. St Maximus 
of Turin is alluding here to a plough of this type. 
Ploughs with cruciform handles were still in use in the 
seventh century after Christ, as can be seen from a well- 
known miniature in the Ashburnham Pentateuch.** 
Finally, caelum regitur refers to the divisions of the 
heavens by means of an imaginary line from North to 
South and from East to West, which, in forming a 
cross, indicates the four points of the compass. 

The practice of praying with extended arms, held 
in honour in the remote ages of Christianity,?” con- 
tinued in use until during the Middle Ages, at least 
in private prayer. ‘‘ How should we pray?” Ma- 
carius was asked by his disciples, to which he replied: 
“Tt is not necessary to make use of many words, it 
is sufficient to keep the hands upraised.’”8 Every- 
thing united to assure a great popularity to this position, 
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particularly among monks and ascetics. It represented 
the attitude of the Crucified better in reality than the 
position of the Orans, and furthermore, when retained 
for some time, it became a tiring exercise. This 
ensured its adoption as a practice of mortification. 
Could there be anything more attractive to an enthusi- 
astic ascetic than prayer and bodily mortification 
united in one and the same exercise ? 

In monasteries it soon came to be used as a regular 
penance in reparation of certain faults, notably breaches 
in the rule of the night silence. This was called 
“Going to the cross,” for the punishment consisted 
in stretching the arms out on a cross used for the 
purpose.?9 

This penance seems to have been used in monas- 
teries also as a means of obtaining a special grace at 
some moment of material danger or great moral 
distress. A fire having broken out in the monastery 
at Tours, Alcuin rushed to the tomb of St Martin, 
where he threw himself on the ground with his arms 
outstretched, praying the saint to show his power by 
arresting the spread of the fire.2° Wishing to vindicate 
the innocence of one of her nuns, who had been 
unworthily calumniated by the seculars, Lioba, the 
Abbess of Bischofsheim (f c. 780), ordered the sisters 
to go to the oratory, and there to implore the divine 
assistance by reciting the whole psalter with their arms 
in the aforementioned position.24 It may well be 
imagined, in order to safeguard the credibility of the 
story; that these pious nuns at least leant against the 
stalls or the walls of the oratory during the considerable 
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time which they must have spent in doing this hard 
penance. 

The expression “ to crucify oneself,” which is found 
in the writings of some Irish hagiographers, must be 
taken to be an allusion to this penitential practice.™ 

The custom of praying in this position, either from 
spontaneous devotion or in order to carry out some set 
penance, was particularly well known to the early 
Irish Christians.23 There is even a special word in 
Old Irish to denote this practice, crossfigell, which 
means “the vigil of the cross” (crucis vigilia) or 
“* prayer of the cross.’’*4 In the crossfigell the ascetic 
was sometimes lying down, but more often standing. 
It can be seen in a penitential written in Irish in the 
eighth century, in which the different manners of 
commuting the canonical punishments (De arrets) 
are discussed, that the horizontal position, with the 
face against the earth, for the carrying out of the cross- 
figell, was in certain cases left to the choice of the 
penitent.25 On the other hand, it is related in the Life 
of St Fechin of Fore that, when the parents of the 
young Fechin lay down to rest, they used to place the 
child between them in bed, but often when they woke 
up they found him stretched out on the floor with his 
arms in the form of a cross.°6 

Despite this, as we have said, the crossfigell was 
generally practised in a standing position. An Irish 
penitential orders manus sopinate ad orationem.” 
This position, if kept during a long time, was far more 
painful than the one on the ground with the arms form- 
ing across. The treatise De arreis, previously quoted, 
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orders a crossfigell at the end of every hundred psalms, 
and it is further directed that it should only last until 
fatigue begins to be felt. For more serious faults the 
same position is to be kept for a longer time—in one 
instance, during the double recitation of the psalm 
Beati immaculati, ‘‘ without lowering the arms’’; in 
another, during the recital of fifty psalms, or the choice 
of four Beati, during which the text says “‘ the penitent 
should not allow his arms to touch his sides or procure 
any support.’’8 

In the minds of the Irish ascetics, the remembrance 
of Moses praying on the mountain with his arms out- 
stretched during the fight between the Children of 
Israel and Amalec was connected with the crucifixion 
of our Lord. Proof of this can be found in the second 
Vision of Adamnan, where the expression crossfigell 
is employed to describe the attitude of Moses during 
the battle.®° 

The practice of this type of mortification as well as 
that of repeated genuflexions was suspended during 
Paschal time and also between Christmas and the 
Epiphany.*° 

The ascetic writers and the hagiographers of Celtic 
countries have preserved numerous striking examples 
relative to the extension of the arms during prayer. 
The author of a Life of St Gildas represents his hero 
mortifying his body by fasts and watchings, and spend- 
ing the nights in prayer standing without any support 
(sine aliquo sustentaculi adminiculo).1 Legend took 
firm hold of this practice so dear to the asceticism of 
the Celts. One day, St Fintan of Clonard having sent 
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Bishop Senach to his pupils, the latter found them 
occupied, each according to his own desire, in carrying 
out works of piety, but above all he noticed Colum 
Mac Crimthann, who, in an ecstasy, held his arms 
stretched out in the form of a cross, while birds perched 
on his hands and on his head.‘ Another text tells us 
that St Kevin of Glendalough remained for seven years 
leaning against a plank in the crossfigell attitude, 
sleeping neither by day nor by night, yet keeping so 
motionless that the birds made their nests in his hands.* 
Apart from their poetic beauty such stories should be 
taken into account, since in their own way they show 
the extraordinary vogue of this old Christian custom 
in the medieval Celtic world. 

The rest of Christendom also used it throughout the 
Middle Ages either in conjunction with prostration, 
or standing, or with genuflexions.“4 St Pardulfus, 
Abbot of Guéret (} c. 737) used to prostrate himself 
all the night, in winter and in summer, with his arms 
outstretched, praying in this position as long as his 
strength would allow him.*® Poppo of Stavelot 
(+ 1048) died extensis manibus,** as also did St Ambrose, 
according to his biographer the deacon Paulinus.‘ 
Naturally, St Peter Damian and the ascetics who were 
his followers did not miss the opportunity of making 
use of this type of mortification,‘® which St Dominic 
also is said to have practised in various positions.*® 

A passage from the Revelations of St Gertrude 
(+ 1302) should be quoted here. ‘‘ Teach me, excellent 
Doctor, but one practice which we can more especially 
observe in memory of thy Passion,” said this holy 
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virgin when addressing her divine Spouse. The 
Saviour answered: “‘ Receive this instruction: pray with 
your arms stretched out, and thus show to God the 
Father the image of my Passion in satisfaction for the 
whole Church.” And then she said: “To do that 
we must find some place apart, for such is not the 
custom.”®° Was this practice then unknown at the 
monastery of Helfta? This was not so in certain other 
religious houses in Germany, or among the pious 
people in that country, even at the time of St Gertrude. 
A particular devotion, widely practised, was one in 
honour of the five Wounds. This consisted in genu- 
flecting a given number of times, at the same time 
stretching the arms out, an exercise which was called 
by the significant name of Kriuzestal.5! The Vener- 
able Lukard, an enclosed nun of Oberweimar, near 
Weimar, who died in the year 1309, and so was a con- 
temporary of St Gertrude of Helfta, used also to pray 
with her arms extended in the form of a cross. This 
practice was also observed by the Blessed Dorothy of 
Prussia (f 1394).2 The biographer of Lukard has 
taken care to describe the strange variations of the 
attitudes and postures that this nun adopted. She 
condemned herself to remain standing, her arms 
stretched out crosswise in memory of Christ’s Passion, 
first on one foot only with no support whatever, and 
this, strange to say, from nones until vespers, when she 
prostrated herself before the altar with her arms out- 
stretched. Later in life she no longer had the strength 
to renew such pious excesses, being worn out by 
austerities, so she laid down on her back and stretched 
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out her arms, remaining in this position at prayer for a 
full hour every Friday.*? 

At about the same time, this mortifying form of 
prayer was also known and practised in French- 
speaking countries, as the following quotations from 
the chansons de geste will show: 

En sa capele son cief acovertant, 


Devant l’autel li rois en crois s’estant. 
(Chevalerie Ogier, v. 10953.) 


En croiez se jete Karle contre Oriant, 
Une praire a fet molt gentement. 
(Otinel, v. 494.) 


Fran¢ois se jettent en croiz contre Oriant. 
(Otinel, v. 569.) 
En crois se colce a terre, son chief vers Oriant. 
(Les Chetifs, ed. Hippeau, p. 229.) 
Ils se colcent en crois et proient Dieu merchi. 
(Le Chevalier au Cygne, v. 3271.) 


En crois se couchent tuit troi a oraison, 
Dex, qui souffris passion, 
Aiez de m’ame et merci et pardon. 
(Gaydon, v. 8079.) 


Dame Aalais ot molt le cuer mari. 

Son filg maldist, fors del palais isi; 

Entrée en est el mostier saint Geri. 

En crois se met devant le crucefi, 

Dieu reclama qui onques ne menti. 

(Raoul de Cambrai, v. 1136, ed. P. Meyer, p. 37.) 
The position of the arms stretched out crosswise 

was also used as a judicial ordeal. Persons too weak 
to have recourse to ordeal by duel used to stretch 
their arms out in front of a cross during Mass, and the 
one who retained this tiring position for the longer 
time was considered the victor.54 
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Mabillon notes, in his Iter Germanicum, that he saw 
near Ratisbon some pious women who said the rosary 
and other prayers in this position.» Various religious 
orders have kept this custom, either from ascetic 
reasons or as a punishment. In the statutes of the 
enclosed nuns of the Congregation of Chezal-Benoit 
we read: “ And if after that they do not amend their 
ways, they are to be made to do croisades in the middle 
of the aforementioned choir.’’®6 

At certain places of pilgrimage, for example at 
Lourdes, it is not a rare sight to see either individuals, 
groups of people, or even whole crowds, indulge in 
this form of prayer. At Mariazell in Styria, and at 
Czenstochowa in Poland, pilgrim worshippers pro- 
strate themselves on the stone flags of the church with 
their arms extended crosswise.®’ One of the numerous 
rites of penance, which every pilgrim to St Patrick’s 
Purgatory in Lough Derg (Donegal) has to undergo, 
consists in standing with the back to St Brigid’s 
Cross, and, with outstretched arms, repeating distinctly 
these words: ‘‘ I renounce the Devil, the World, and 
the Flesh.” 

The same attitude has found a place in the liturgy of 
the Mass. The rubrics of many missals in use before 
the Council of Trent prescribed its use by every priest 
during the prayer Unde et memores, which follows 
immediately after the consecration.®® It is still used 
at the present day in the Mass according to the Lyons 
Rite.5® The Carthusians use it during the whole of 
the Canon.®° 

The position which, according to the existing rubrics 
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of the Roman Missal, should be observed by the 
celebrant during the Prayers, the Preface, and the 
Canon of the Mass is much less extended. The 
position is even more contracted than that of the 
Orans [8]; it being almost reduced to the proportions 
of position No. 4 of our classification.® 

The figures of the Orans, which are so abundantly 
represented in the paintings of the Catacombs and in the 
plastic arts, either isolated, or near the Good Shepherd, 
in the company of some saint or in the scene of the 
particular judgement, generally show, as one may gather 
from the inscriptions, souls who have reached the 
beatific vision and pray for those left behind on earth.® 
But the members of the Church militant themselves 
have most certainly prayed in the same manner.® 
Crowded in narrow places where they met together to 
practise mysteriously their worship during the era of 
persecutions, the Christians were obliged to restrain 
their gestures, since there was not the necessary 
space for them all to make the full extension of the arms 
at the same time.** When peace came to the Church, 
large basilicas were opened, it is true, for Catholic 
worship, but the number of the faithful had increased 
and continued to do so with such rapidity that it 
was necessary for practical reasons in meetings for 
worship to adopt a less extended attitude than the one 
used in private prayer. 

At the present day it is probably for the same 
practical reason that the position of the Orans is adopted 
at certain meetings of tertiaries or other devout people, 
and in some chapels of religious houses during the 
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recital of certain prayers, in preference to that of the 
arms extended in the form of a cross, as the latter, 
moreover, demands a greater physical effort. 

There is a great variety in the positions of the early 
Orans. In some instances, the arms are pressed 
tightly to the body, the forearm making a right angle 
with the upper part of the arm. In others it makes a 
very acute angle with the upper part of the arm.* 
The difference between this position and that of No. 4 
is very small. In the latter, however, the hands are 
drawn towards the chest instead of being inclined 
outwards. From the ninth century this is a position 
which was much used for prayer.® 


II. Two PosiTIoNs OF THE MipDLE AGEs NO LONGER 
IN USE [4, 5] 


Naturally, the No. 4 position (the hands open in 
front of the breast with the palms in various positions) 
presents also considerable variations, according as to 
whether the hands are brought near to the breast or 
far away from it, near together or away from each 
other, and also according to the position of the palms: 
turned outwards, obliquely, turned towards each other, 
or towards the face. 

A variation of this position is already clearly repre- 
sented in an ivory plaque in the Trivulce Collection, 
an Alexandrine piece of work of the fourth century.” 
The artist shows the holy women at the Sepulchre 
in this attitude. But it is difficult to say whether he 
wished to represent them in an attitude of prayer. More 
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than any other position, this one lends itself to various 
interpretations. Times without number it is used in 
conjunction with prayer; but very often also it serves 
to express sentiments other than the religious senti- 
ment pure and simple, such, for example, as astonish- 
ment or grief. There is no doubt that it is used to 
depict grief on a bas-relief representing the lying-in- 
state of some Roman personage.”° It expresses also 
the same state of mind in the representations of the 
Virgin Mary, St John, and others round the Cross in 
the scene of the Crucifixion.” 

At other times, the same position of the hands shows 
astonishment. For example, it is the gesture made 
by Abbot Zozimus when he discovered in the solitary 
places of Peraea the body of St Mary the Egyptian 
completely naked and scorched by the sun. It is also 
the one made by Philip, a patrician of Alexandria and 
governor of Egypt, when he recognized his daughter 
Eugenia whom he thought lost for ever. Having been 
taken for a man, Eugenia had been tonsured and 
admitted into a community of monks in Egypt. 
These two scenes were carved in the twelfth century, 
the first on a capital which is preserved in the museum 
of Toulouse, the second on a capital at Vézelay.”* 

The hands open in front of the breast must not, 
therefore, be considered as always being a position for 
prayer, although, in many instances, the artists may 
have intended to present a state of prayer as well as 
other emotions or feelings of the soul. Apart from 
these reservations, however, and all doubtful repre- 
sentations being put on one side,’* it may be surely 
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affirmed that in an infinite number of monuments, 
dating from between the ninth and twelfth centuries, 
this attitude cannot be interpreted as other than one of 
prayer, either public prayer or private petition.”4 

From the frequency of the representation of this 
position by artists during four or five centuries of the 
Middle Ages, it stands to reason that the attitude was 
extensively used by the faithful, by lay people as well 
as by those in religious bodies. To take one text from 
among the great mass of evidence to corroborate this 
point. In his Apologia, Guido of Bazoches (f 1203), 
precentor of the Church of St Etienne at Chalons- 
sur-Marne, reproaches certain ecclesiastics of his time 
with their unedifying conduct in church; for while they 
were occupied in worldly things or frolicking about, the 
faithful were praying on their knees, with their hands 
stretched forward (protensis manibus) crying and beating 
their breasts.”® 

It is difficult to say whether the position of the arms 
placed in the form of a cross on the breast [5] is very 
old. At any rate, it is met with fairly often from the 
twelfth century onwards. The trouvére who has 
related the adventures of Berthe aux grands pieds 
depicts his heroine in prayer who 


Piteusement fait croi de ses bras sur son pis.”6 


This same attitude is mentioned in Dante’s Purgatorio, 
where reference is made to Buonconte da Montefeltro,’’ 
and by John of Marienwerder as one of those preferred 
by the Blessed Dorothy of Prussia, about whom we 
have previously spoken.’”® It expresses well the 
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attitude of supplication. And so the rubrics of many 
missals of the Middle Ages ordered the priest to keep 
this position during the prayer Supplices te rogamus 
of the Canon of the Mass, and it is still the one which 
the Carthusian celebrant adopts at that stage of the 
sacred mysteries.”? At the present day the same 
position of the arms (brachiis ante pectus decussatis) 
is observed in various Benedictine congregations by the 
professed monk at the moment when he kneels at the 
foot of the altar to sing: Et non confundas me ab ex- 
pectatione mea, after having previously intoned the 
words: Suscipe me, Domine, etc., standing with his 
arms stretched out and his eyes raised towards heaven.®° 

The crossing of the arms on the breast is noticed in 
funeral effigies of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,*! 
and in other monuments of religious art of the four- 
teenth century. Finally, St Francis de Sales recom- 
mends this position, among several others, to be used 
to fight against sleepiness. This is what he wrote 
on the matter in a letter addressed to an unknown lady, 
dated the 3rd January, 1606: ‘‘ Marches dong comme 
cela, ma chére fille, et ne vous troubles point pour vos 
assoupissements, contre lesquelz il faut faire deux 
choses; l’un’ est de changer souvent de contenance en 
lorayson, comme de tenir tantost les mains croisees 
sur l’estomach, tantost jointes, tantost bandees, tantost 
estre debout, tantost a genoux sur un genoux, tantost 
sur l’autre, 4 mesure que les assoupissemens vous 
arriveront,’’8 

Apart from the survivals which have been noted 
above, it must be rare for Christians of the present 
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day to adopt in prayer either of the two positions that 
have been discussed. Such is not so in regard to the 
attitude of the joined hands, with the history of which 
it is now our intention to deal. This is the one which 
every Christian mother teaches her child from the 
earliest age to use with his first words of prayer. 


III. Tue Two PosiTIoNs wiTH JOINED HaANpDs 
[6, 7]. 


None of the attitudes for prayer has a more obscure 
history than that of the hands joined together. It is, 
therefore, useful to try and throw a certain amount of 
light on the question. Unknown in pagan antiquity, 
at least as a practice of adoration and prayer, unknown 
also, it would seem, to the Christians of the first eight 
centuries of our era, it is only very slowly that it was 
adopted; but, finally, it has supplanted almost com- 
pletely all the others, and, to-day, it is regarded as the 
model attitude for prayer.® 

Where did it originate? To what far-distant causes 
and circumstances does it owe its popularity? Let 
us turn to texts and monuments to answer these ques- 
tions. This point, which English liturgical experts 
and those of Latin countries have not troubled to study, 
has aroused the curiosity of several German scholars. 
Their investigations will help us; but, as much of the 
material which they have amassed on the subject is 
not helpful, we will begin by separating what is useful 
from that which does not directly bear on our subject. 

It must at once be said that several authors do not 
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take the trouble to make sufficient distinction between 
the two gestures which are commonly known as joined 
hands [6 and 7]. Similar as they are, they must, 
however, be studied separately. "To confuse them is to 
mix up for ever a subject which in itself is sufficiently 
complicated. Professor Fr. Heiler, who always works 
with order and method, makes a very careful distinc- 
tion between the various attitudes of prayer about 
which he speaks.® 

C. A. Bottinger and Vierordt are the first who have 
made personal and continuous investigations into the 
history of the joined hands.8* Vierordt wrote between 
1850 and 1855, when the Indo-Germanic theories were 
in full vogue. Following the example of the students 
of linguistics, the historians of religion and students 
of folklore, such as Jacob Grimm and Theodor 
Benfey, were inclined to turn to India for solutions 
of the difficulties that they encountered in their studies. 
Vierordt thought that the joined hands was a prayer 
attitude which had come to us from India, and, as the 
earliest traces of it in the West were among the Ger- 
manic peoples, he decided that it was Indo-Germanic. 
He observes that Luther himself prayed in this manner, 
and that he recommended this position in prayer, which 
was already familiar to the Germanic peoples at the 
time of the Minnesinger, and even much earlier than 
that, since a bas-relief of the pillar raised in Constan- 
tinople in honour of Theodosius the Great (391) shows 
a Goth prisoner whose hands are joined together, that 
is to say laid one against the other, exactly in the 
position of our No. 6. But, in the fourth century, this 
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attitude was still quite unknown to all the other peoples 
of Europe. You may search in vain, says Vierordt, 
in the albums and collections of Bosio, Aringhi, 
Seroux d’Agincourt, nowhere will you find a single 
example of a person praying with the hands joined 
together. There is no trace of this attitude in the Bible, 
or in the Christian literature of the first eight centuries.®’ 

These last statements are correct. It is less exact, 
however, to consider as an attitude of prayer that of the 
Goth with joined hands represented on the Theodosian 
pillar. Yet this is what we are invited to do, not only 
by Vierordt, but by Professor Baumgarten®® and 
Dr. J. Déller.8® There is nothing which authorizes 
us to say that this prisoner taking part in the triumphal 
procession in the chariot drawn by oxen was praying.°®° 

Then Vierordt speaks of a passage in the reply of 
Pope Nicholas I to the Bulgarians, where he agrees 
with several other authors such as Augusti®! and even 
Thalhofer® in finding mention made of joined hands 
which we are quite unable to discover. 

The Bulgarians but lately converted to Catholicism 
had sent to the Holy See a whole series of questions 
asking for information on points of theology, discipline, 
and liturgy. One of the questions dealt with was the 
most suitable position for prayer. From the reply 
of Nicholas I, written in the year 866, we shall be able 
to ascertain the position about which the Bulgarians 
desired special directions. ‘“ You say,” writes the 
Pope in substance, ‘‘ that the Greeks affirm that those 
who, in church, do not have their hands bound (or 
pressed) against their breasts (constrictis ad pectus 
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manibus) commit a grave sin.” “‘ That is not so,” 
said the Pontiff, ‘‘ for there is nothing definitely ordered 
on this point. Customs vary; all that is necessary is 
to adopt some position which expresses humility. 
But as, in the Gospel, certain sinners are ordered to 
have their hands and feet bound, so those who have 
their hands bound in the presence of God seem to 
wish to say to him: ‘ Lord, do not order my hands to 
be bound so that I may be cast into outer darkness, 
since thou canst see that I bind them myself, and that 
I am quite ready for the punishment.’ How can 
divine pity be unmoved by such signs of humility and 
submission ?’°8 In that letter of Nicholas I, of which 
we have just given the essential points, it seems quite 
impossible to perceive any allusion to the attitude of 
joined hands. In it mention is made of bound hands. 
Is it a question of hands really bound, or a so-called 
binding in which the hands are simply pressed tightly 
one against the other? Does it mean a binding 
similar to the handcuffs on a prisoner, which the 
allusion to the Gospel text (Matt. xxii 13) well might 
be, or is it only a position of the hands such as would 
evoke merely the zdea of a real vinculum?> We 
cannot say. In any case, if the words of Pope Nicholas 
indicated any of our seven attitudes for prayer, it would 
be that of the arms crossed on the breast, which has 
already been studied [5], or that of the fingers of the 
hands interlocked, which will be dealt with later [7], 
rather than the position of the hands joined together 
with which we are dealing at the moment. 

The idea of a real or imaginary binding is to be 
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found in non-Christian religious customs, which 
have also been discussed by certain antiquaries when 
mentioning the attitude of joined hands.% Tacitus 
relates that a German tribe, the Semnones, venerated 
a sacred wood “into which none penetrated without 
being bound as a sign of his dependence and as a public 
homage to the power of the god.’’*?_ The Greeks and 
Romans also made use of a magic gesture to bind the 
devil or other occult powers and to compel their 
obedience. The gesture is clearly described by Ovid 
and by Pliny the Elder; it is not No. 6, but No. 7, 
as the fingers of one hand are locked between the 
fingers of the other (digitis pectinatim inter se inplexis).*° 
What evidence can be deduced from the rite mentioned 
by Tacitus or from these magic practices to elucidate 
the origin of the Christian attitude of prayer with which 
we are concerned at present ? 

The theories of Vierordt and those who have followed 
him are not altogether wrong. On the question of 
Indo-Germanic origin we must beg to be allowed to 
remain sceptical; but without wandering so far afield, 
or going back such a distance in the past, there are 
strong reasons for believing that the attitude of the 
joined hands was borrowed by the Christian world 
from a feudal ceremony of the Teutonic peoples, to 
become an attitude for prayer. Several authors have 
glimpsed this idea, but they have not troubled to show 
how this borrowing came about; that is what we are 
going to try to do in the following pages. 

By the twelfth century, the Christians in our lands 
had already adopted the habit of praying with their 
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hands joined,®® but in the two or three preceding 
centuries the gesture is very rarely met with. Our 
own researches have not resulted in the discovery of one 
absolutely certain proof, either literary or iconographic, 
of the religious use of this position before the ninth 
century.1°° At that time it was, however, widely 
made use of in a juridical form in the act of homage, 
which, under feudal law, every vassal had to do in 
return for the granting of a fief. Kneeling in front of 
his overlord, the vassal put his hands, which were 
joined and placed one against the other, between those 
of his lord, and he took an oath in the following words 
or in some similar form: “‘ Sire, je devien vostre home 
de tel fié et vos promet féduté et loiauté de ce jour en 
avent.” The lord then embraced his vassal and 
declared that he received him as his man.1% 

On examination of certain seals of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries which show this juridical act, it 
will be seen that the position of the vassal’s hands 
is exactly that which the rubrics of the Roman 
missal prescribe for the ministers at the altar! 
when they join their hands in the ceremonies of the 
Mass. 

In the Middle Ages, the ceremonial of doing homage 
was not an esoteric rite known only to a limited number. 
The peculiarities of it were so well known to the people 
at large that a pious story-teller, wishing to tell of a 
soul which had been bartered to the devil—a theme 
quite often found in stories of this kind—made use 
of the picture of an infernal ceremony of swearing 
homage with both hands joined. This is chiefly what 
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strikes the reader in the Miracle de Théophile by Rute- 
beuf (thirteenth century): 
Li deables 
. or joing 
tes mains, et si devien mes hom; 
je t’aiderai outre person. 


Théophile | 
Vez ci que je vous faz hommage.103 
The juridical formality of the joined hands was 
known and used in England, after the Norman Con- 
quest, as well as on the Continent. But there is 
much evidence of this use in more remote times in 
continental countries. For example, in the first half 
of the ninth century, Ermoldus Nigellus relates, in 
his historical poem on Louis the Pious, that Harald, 
King of the Danes, did homage in this manner to the 
Emperor of the Franks in the year 814,!° and the 
Annals of Einhard state, under the year 757, that Tassilo, 
Duke of Bavaria, accompanied by the nobles of his 
people, went to Compiégne to do homage to Pepin 
the Short, as a sign of which he placed his hands in 
those of the King according to the Frankish manner, 
promising his faithful service to Pepin himself as well 
as to his sons Charles and Carloman, swearing this on 
the body of St Denis: 
et more Francico in manus regis in vassaticum manibus 
suis semetipsum commendavit, fidelitatemque tam ipso regi 
Pippino quam filiis etus Karlo et Karlomanno iureiurando 
supra corpus sancti Dionisii promisit.1° 
It should be noted here that, according to this text, 
doing homage with the hands placed in the overlord’s 
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hands, was considered a Frankish custom (more Fran- 
cico). This is also clearly stated by the biographer 
known by the name of Astronomus in his Life of Louis 
the Pious, precisely in the place where he notes the act 
of homage of King Harald which has just been 
mentioned: 


juxta morem Francorum manibus illius se tradidit.2°? 


This attitude of the vassal, kneeling with his hands 
joined in front of his overlord, was marked with humil- 
ity, dependence, and reverence. The Franks, struck 
by the suitability of this position to denote the state of 
mind of a Christian in prayer—namely, full of humility 
and showing outwardly by a modest and quiet bearing 
reverence towards God—more or less consciously came 
to use this non-religious position as an attitude for 
religious worship. A document, dating from a.D. 8o1, 
mentions a monk taking his vows of religion junctis 
manibus at the feet of the Abbot of Farfa in 
Sabina,1° 

This explanation—or rather hypothesis—fits in 
perfectly with facts furnished both by history and 
archeology. It may be thought surprising that in order 
to reach this conclusion it has been necessary to under- 
take such wide researches and to enter into such pro- 
tracted discussions; but the reader must remember that 
this gesture, which to-day seems to us so simple and 
natural, was quite unknown to the Christians of the 
first eight centuries. Is it not possible that an action 
now deemed simple and natural is only considered so 
because of long and familiar use ? 
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The chansons de geste, the poems of the Minnesinger, 
innumerable works of art, and a host of other witnesses, 
testify that the custom of joining the hands in prayer 
had become definitely a Christian practice in the 
thirteenth century. Here it will be sufficient to 
quote from two of the many texts which exist. The 
first is a passage from the statutes prepared in the year 
1222 by Stephen Langton, ordering the faithful to pray 
humbly and junctis manibus when they see the priest 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament to a sick person, and, 
above all, during Mass, at the moment of the Eleva- 
tion4° The second, a passage from the rhyming 
chronicle attributed to Geoffrey of Paris, narrating the 
last moments of Jacques Molay, Grand Master of the 
Temple, is particularly to the point. This unfortunate 
man, condemned to be burnt alive on 18th March, 1314, 
begged his executioners to loosen his hands, if only for 
a moment, so that he could join them together to say 
a last prayer to God, as if a prayer said otherwise than 
with the hands in such a position would not have the 
same efficacy: 


Les mains li lient d’une corde. 

Meés ainz leur dist: “‘ Seignors, au mains, 
Lessiez-moi joindre un po mes mains, 
Et vers Dieu fere m’oroison, 

Car or en est temps et seison.’’111 


Incidentally, mention has been made already of the 
attitude which is numbered 7 in our classification, that 
of the well-known statue of Joan of Arc by Chapu 
(Louvre Museum), listening to her voices, with the 
fingers of one hand locked between the fingers of the 
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other, an attitude as familiar to people of the present 
day as it must have been to those of all ages. This 
gesture is not, like the preceding one, especially set 
apart for prayer. It may express quite different states 
of mind, such as fear, reverence, joy, terror, etc. It 
can even be used as a natural position of repose, not 
expressing any definite state of mind. In prayer it 
may show recollection and fervour just as well as 
indifference. It is a vague kind of attitude, without 
any well-defined character, and has more ancient 
examples than the preceding gesture. 

The same attitude is to be seen on the lid of a sarco- 
phagus of the fifth century in the catacomb of St John 
at Syracuse (Sicily), where the Visitation is repre- 
sented in an unexpected way, possibly according to the 
details of some lost apocryphal work. A woman seated 
on the ground has her hands joined with the fingers 
interlocked pectinatim. She is gazing at Our Lady, 
who, seated on a throne, is surrounded by other people, 
and she seems to be in an attitude of supplication.4 

This, too, is the attitude that St Gregory the Great 
attributes to St Scholastica in the well-known scene 
where he shows us the sister of St Benedict earnestly 
praying God to grant that the sweet intercourse with 
her brother, which she is saddened to see him end, may 
be prolonged. While praying, St Scholastica rests 
her hands on the table with the fingers interlocked: 
insertas digitis manus super mensam posuit . . . Deum 
precatura.48 

Perhaps too Theodoric of Apolda wished to describe 
this same position of the hands when he relates that 
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St Elizabeth of Hungary (+ 1231) was in the habit of 
praying with great fervour during the Canon of the 
Mass with her hands folded under her cloak (manibus 
plicatis) ;4* but more probably here the other position 
of the joined hands [6], more common at that time, is 
meant.U5 


As has already been said, the sequence of attitudes 
of prayer chosen for this particular study does not 
strictly represent the chronological order. However, 
the first three gestures belong to the early centuries, 
the fourth, now no longer in use, was popular during 
a fairly long period in the Middle Ages, similarly the 
fifth, which had a very restricted vogue. The last 
two positions mentioned in the sequence are, roughly 
speaking, the only ones which are in common use by 
the faithful of the present day. 

To conclude by a general summing up: the positions 
used in antiquity were outspread and ample, those of 
modern times are narrow and restricted. The out- 
spreading of the arms has gradually lessened throughout 
the ages. The greater number of people of the present 
day use no particular attitude in church. A psycho- 
logist might conclude from this fact that Christians 
have become more restrained, less demonstrative, less 
formal in outward appearance. Full of care for their 
own comfort, present-day people have certainly become 
more sparing than were their ancestors of physical 
effort in worship. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER I 


1 “* Nam et orantes de membris sui corporis faciunt quod 
supplicantibus congruit, cum genua figunt, cum extendunt 
manus, vel etiam prosternuntur solo, et si quid aliud visibiliter 
faciunt, quamvis eorum invisibilis voluntas et cordis intentio 
Deo nota sit nec ille indigeat his indiciis ut humanus ei pan- 
datur animus, sed hinc magis se ipsum excitat homo ad 
orandum gemendumque humilius atque ferventius”’ (St 
Augustine, De cura pro mortuis gerenda, V; P.L., XL 597). 
‘** Intrinsecos motus gestus exterior attestatur’’ (Pseudo- 
Bonaventure, Speculum disciplinae, 11 1: Opuscula, II 574). 

2 “ T?Orient a plus que nous le sens et le gofit du rite cor- 
porel. Et c’est pourquoi les lévres, les mains, les genoux, les 
yeux, l’échine prendront dans sa vie religieuse une part qui 
nous déconcerte’”’ (Paul Doncceur, L’humble Priére de nos 
Corps. Des saintes Extravagances des Stylites 4 ? Harmonie 
humaine de la Priére catholique, in Etudes, CLXXVIII, 1924, 
p. 200). 

3 In consequence, we pass over the kissing of statues or 
the throwing of kisses with the hand, modes of worship 
already in use among the Ancients (apocydvnos, osculum 
jactum), as well as kissing the ground and covering the face 
with the hands, a gesture mentioned by Giraldus Cambrensis 
(Gemma eccles., I 6), and Bartholomew in the passage where 
he describes the thirteen various attitudes of prayer habitual 
to St Dominic (Balme and Lelaidier, Cartulaire ou Hist. 
diplomatique de S. Dominique, Paris, n.d., III 276 sqq.). On 
this gesture, see E. Lommatzsch, Darstellung von Trauer und 
Schmerz in der altfranzésischen Literatur (Zeitschrift fir 
romanische Philologie, XLIII, 1923, p. 42). Note also the 
modus orandi, which, according to Bede (H.E., III xii), was 
familiar to St Oswald: ‘‘ Sedens, supinas super genua sua 
manus habere solitus.”’ 

4 Lament. Feremiae, iii 41. 

5 Ps, cxviii 48; Ps. cxl 2. 

6 Cf. Voulliéme, Quomodo veteres adoraverint, Halle, 1887, 
p. 33 ff.; Brouerius de Niedek, De populorum veterum ac 
recentiorum adorationibus dissertatio, Amsterdam, 1713, 
p. 202 ff.; O. Seemann, Die gottesdienstlichen Gebraéuche der 
Griechen und Romer (Kulturbilder aus dem _ klassischen 
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Altertume, III, 1888), pp. 42, 133 and Fig. 12; C. Sittl, Die 
Gebdrden der Griechen und Romer, Leipzig, 1890, p. 1743 
J. Doller, Das Gebet im Alten Testament in religionsgeschicht- 
licher Beleuchtung, Wien, 1914, pp. 75-76. 

e 1 Tim. ii 8.—Passio SS Montani, Lucii et alior. martyrum 
africanorum, XV (Ruinart, Acta mart. sincera, p. 239); St 
Clement of Alexandria, Strom., VII (P.G., IX 455-456); 
St Chrysostom, Homil. 14 in 1 Tim.i 5 (P.G., LXII 575); 
St Ambrose, De Virginibus, II 4 (P.L., XVI 225). 

8 Adamnan, Vita Golumbae, II 31, ed. Fowler, p. 98; 
Rule of Maelruain, ed. E. J. Gwynn and W. J. Purton, The 
Monastery of Tallaght (Pr. Roy. Irish Acad., XXIX sect. c, 
1911, passim); Gregory of Tours, Vitae Patrum, XX (P.L.., 
LXXI 1093; ed. Krusch, M.G., Script. rer. Merov., 1 741); 
Vita B. Stephani Obazin., II 4, ed. Baluze, p. 113; Constit. 
Camaldoli (1253), II, ed. Mittarelli and Costadoni, Venetiis, 
1755-1773, V1 ii, col. 3. 

® Dial., II 37 (P.L., LXVI 202). 

10 Ordericus Vitalis, Hist. eccles., VII 16, ed. Le Prévost, 
Parisiis, 1845, III 248. 

11 Vita SS Rodulphi et Dominici, X (P.L., CXLIV 1018). 

12 St Fructuosus, Regula, III (P.L., LXXXVII 1101). 

18 “Ti empereres tent ses mains vers Deu” (Roland, v 
137); ‘‘ Quant Berte l’entendi, ses mains a Deu en tent” 
(Berthe aux grands Pieds, ed. Paulin, Paris, p. 70); ‘‘ La 
damme |’oit, ses mains vers Deu en tent”’ (Amis et Amile, V 
3148); “‘ Ains s’agenoille li roi sans nul demor—Et tent ses 
mains vers Deu le creator’’ (Aubery le Bourgoing, ed. P. 
Tarbé, p. 34). 

14 Le Pélerinage de Laurent de Pasztho au Purgatoire de 
SS. Patrice, ed. H. Delehaye (Analecta bollandiana, XXVII, 
1908, p. 56). 

15 De oratione, XVII (P.L., I 1278-1279). 

16 Cf. Tertullian, De oratione, XIV (P.L., I 1272-1273); 
Ad Nationes, I 12 (P.L., I 649). 

17 St Ambrose, De Virginibus, I 2 (P.L., XVI 201). Cf. 
C. Sittl, op. cit., p. 198; J. Doller, op. cit., p. 77. 

18 De sacram., V1 iv 18. 

19 Tertullian, loc. cit. ; St Augustine, Enarrationes in 
Psalmos, Ps. lxii (P.L., XXXVI 755); St Nilus, Ep. 87 
(P.G., LXXIX 121-122). 

20 Octavius, 29, ed. C. Halm, C.S.E.L., vol. II, p. 43. 

21 De oratione, 29 (P.L., I 1304). 
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22 Expositio in S Marcum (P.L., XXX 661). Cf. Dom 
Germain Morin, Un Commentaire romain sur S. Mare (Revue 
bénédictine, XXVII, 1910, p. 352 ff.).. On the symbolism of 
the Tau, see L. Cloquet, Eléments d’Iconographie chrétienne, 
Lille, 1891, p. 68. 

23 Exod. xvii 11. 

24 Homil. 2 de cruce Domini (P.L., LVII 342-343). 

25 EK. Saglio, art. Aratrum in Dict. des Antiq. grecques et 
latines by Daremberg and Saglio, Figs. 431, 432, 433, 434, 
436. Fig. 430 represents another type of plough, also 
cruciform, but of which handle, share, and beam are all in 
one piece, the handle and the share being formed by natural 
prolongations which present the shape of the letter Tau. 
See also K. H. Rau, Geschichte des Pfluges, Heidelberg, 1846, 
Figs. 9, 36, and R. Forrer, Reallexikon der prahistorischen, 
klassischen und friihchristlichen Altertiimer, Berlin and Stutt- 
gart, 1907, Pl. 175. 

26 Paris, Bibl. Nat., Nouv. acquis. lat. MS. 2334, fol. 6. 
See H. Leclercq, art. Charrue, with plate, and Ashburnham 
(Pentateuque d’) in Dict. d’ Archéol. chrét. et de Liturgie. 

27 Cf. L. Gougaud, La Priére les Bras en Croix (Rassegna 
gregoriana, VII, 1908, col. 345-346). 

28 Apophtegmata Macarii Aegyptii, 19 (P.G., XXXIV 
249-250). 

29 St Columbanus, Regula coenobialis, 10 (P.L., LXXX 
217);St Chrodegang, Regula canonicorum, 33(P.L., LXXXIX 
1073); Vita Sanctae Austrebertae (Boll., Febr., II 422); 
Vita Landiberti Traiect. vetustissima, 6 (Boll., Sept., V 575; 
ed. Krusch, M.G., Script. rer. Merov., V1 358-359). Cf. 
Du Cange, s.v. Crux. 

¥ Vita Alcuini, XI 22 (P.L., C 102; Boll., May, IV 
3409). 
31 Vita Liobae, 18 (Boll., Sept., VII 174). 

82 Vita S Abbani, 22; Vita S Albei, 47, ed. C. Plummer, 
Vita sanctorum Hiberniae, I 17 and 63. 

33 See La Priére les Bras en Croix, col. 348, 354. 

34 J. Vendryes, De hibernicis vocabulis quae a latina lingua 
originem duxerunt, Lutetiae Parisiorum, 1902, pp. 30 and 133; 
S. Malone, The Vicissitudes of ‘‘ Vigil’? (Dublin Review, 
3rd ser., XII, 1884, p. 354). Cf. L. Gougaud, La Priére les 
Bras en Croix, col. 348-349. 

35 Kuno Meyer, An Old Irish Treatise de Arreis (Revue 
celtique, XV, 1894, p. 494). 
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3° Life of St Fechin of Fore, ed. Whitley Stokes, in Revue 
celtique, XII, 1891, p. 323. 

37 Canones hibernenses, 11, De arreis, 2, ed. F. W. H. 
Wasserschleben, Die Bussordnungen der abendlandischen 
Kirche, Halle, 1851, p. 139. ‘“‘ Coram altari in modum 
crucis stans ” (Vita Fintani, 10, in M.G., Script., XV 505). 

38 Kuno Meyer, An Old Irish Treatise, loc. cit. For some 
minor infractions the penance lasted during twelve or even 
only three Our Fathers. Cf. E. J. Gwynn, An Irish Peniten- 
tial (Eriu, VII, 1914, pp. 142-145). 

39 L. Gougaud, La Priére les Bras en Croix, col. 351. Cf. 
Wasserschleben, Die irische Kanonensammlung, Leipzig, 
1885, p. 41. 

40 EK. J. Gwynn and W. J. Purton, op. cit., p. 138; La 
Priére les Bras en Croix, col. 352. 

41 Vita Gildae auct. mon. Rutensi, II 6 (Boll., Jan., III 574; 
ed. Mommsen, M.G., Auct. ant., XIII 93). 

42 Betha Fhindein (Life of St Fintan of Clonard) in the 
Book of Lismore, ed. W. Stokes, Anecdota oxon., Oxford, 
1890, |. 2646 ff. 

43 Trish Liber Hymnorum, ed. J. Bernard and R. Atkinson, 
London (H. Bradshaw Soc.), 1898, I 114, II 193. Cf. Book 
of Lismore, p. 344. 

44 Chronicle of the tenth century in Annales de Bretagne, 
IX 236; Vita S Winwaloei, 11 7 (Boll., March, I 257); another 
recension, ed. R. Latouche, Mélanges d’ Histoire de Cornouaille, 
Paris, 1911, p. 106. 

45 Vita Pardulfi, ’7, ed. W. Levison, M.G., Script. rer. 
Merov., VII 28. 

46 Vita Popponis, X\V 57 (Boll., Jan., III 263). 

47 Paulinus, Vita S Ambrosit, 47 (P.L., XIV 46). 

48 John of Lodi, Vita Petri Damiani, 5 (P.L., CXLIV 
122); St Peter Damian, Vita Dominici Loric., 10 (P.L., 
CXLV 1018); same author, Opusc., XV 18 (zbid., 351). 

49 Balme and Lelaidier, Cartulaire, loc. cit. 

50 Revelationes Gertrudianae ; Legatus divinae pietatis, 1V 
16, Pictavii et Parisiis, 1875, p. 353. 

51 Franz Pfeiffer, Mariengriisse (Zeitschrift fiir deutschen 
Altertum, VIII, 1851, p. 298). Cf. Karl Goedeke, Grundriss 
gur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, Dresden, 1884, I 230. 
Kriuzestal, z.e., ‘(zum Gebete) niederfallen in kreuzformiger 
Stellung (stal) mit ausgestreckten Armen” (Matthias Lexer, 
Mittelhochdeutsches Handwérterbuch, Leipzig, 1872, col. 1743), 
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52 John Marienwerder, Vita B. Dorotheae, I 14 (Boll., 
Oct., XIII 505). 

583 Vita Ven. Lukardis, 1 13, 73 (Analecta bollandiana, 
XVIII, 1899, pp. 311, 317, 354)- , 

54 Capitulary of Louis the Pious (A.D. 816), ed. Boretius, 
p. 269; W. Deonna, Questions d’Archéologie religieuse et 
symbolique (Revue d’Histoire des Religions, LXXX, 1919, 
p. 40); W. M. Hennessy, On the Forms of Ordeal Anciently 
Practised in Ireland (Proc. of the R. Irish Acad., X, 1867-70, 
pp. 35-36). f 

55 Mabillon, Iter Germanicum, Hamburgi, 1717, p. 67. 

56 Statuz, constitutions et ordonnances faictz par les Peres 
de la congrégation de Chesau-Benoist pour l’entretenement des 
monastéres des religieuses, etc., ch. 25 (Paris, Bibl. Magazine, 
MS. 3246 [2434], (seventeenth century). Cf. Directoire 
spirituel G Tl Usage des Cisterciens réformés ou de la stricte 
Observance, Bricquebec, 1910, p. 364. 

57 Letter from Montalembert to Mile. de Mérode (15 Aug., 
1840) published by Lecanuet, Montalembert, Paris, 1898, 
II 120-121; Richard Andree, Votive Weihgaben des katho- 
lischen Volks in Suddeutschland, Braunschweig, 1904, p. 323 
F. Heiler, Das Gebet, eine religionsgeschichtliche und religions- 
psychologische Untersuchung, Minchen, 1921, p. 102. 
Examples of private practice: P. Chocarne, Le R. P. H. 
Lacordaire, Paris, 1905, II 64; Sir Joseph A. Glynn, The 
Life of Matt Talbot, 1857-1925, Dublin, 1926, p. 4. 

58 Sieur de Moléon, Voyages liturgiques en France, Paris, 
1718, p. 200; Claude de Vert, Explication des Cérémonies de 
VEglise, Paris, 1709-1713, III] 279-282; J. Wickham Legg, 
Tracts on the Mass (Henry Bradshaw Soc.), London, 1904, 
p. 224; V. Tahlhofer and L. Eisenhofer, Handbuch der 
Ratholischen Liturgie, Freiburg i. Br., 1912, I 350, note 3. 

59 “* Genuflexus [sacerdos] adorat, surgit, ostendit populo, 
deponit, cooperit, et iterum adorat; deinde extensis brachiis 
in modum crucis, dicit: Unde et memores, etc.’”? (Rubric 
printed in the Lyons Missal after “‘ Haec quotiescumque 
feceritis, etc.’’) 

60 Cf, Dom A. Degand, art. Chartreux (Liturgie des) in 
F. Cabrol and H. Leclercq’s Dictionnaire d’Archéologie 
chrétienne et de Liturgie, col. 1056. 

61 “Tum extendit [sacerdos] manus ante pectus, ita ut pal- 
ma unius manus respiciat alteram, et digitis simul junctis, 
quorum summitas humerorum altitudinem distantiamque non 
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excedat, quod in omni extensione manuum ante pectus ser- 
vatur ” (Ritus servandus in celebratione missae, V 1). 

62 Y. Delaporte, Deux Legons sur la Théologie des Gatacombes 
romaines, Chartres, 1914, pp. 27-28; A. Pératé, L’ Archéologie 
chrétienne, Paris, n.d., p. 150 ff.; J. Wilpert, Wahre und 
falsche Auslegung der altchristlichen Sarkophagskulpturen 
(Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, XLVI, 1922, p. 11). 

68 This attitude was not unfamiliar to certain Pagan 
worshippers. See H. Leclercq, Manuel d’Archéologie chré- 
tienne, Paris, 1907, I 152-155, and D. Plooij, The Attitude of 
the Outspread Hands in Early Christian Literature and Art 
(Expository Times, XXIII, 1912, pp. 199-203, 265-269). 

64 One is inclined to believe that, even before the Con- 
stantinian Peace, there existed in the Roman Empire, not only 
domestic oratories, but real Catholic churches (see P. Batiffol, 
Legons sur la Messe, Paris, 1919, pp. 46-47). But these 
churches must have been of very modest proportions. 

65 A group of ecclesiastics celebrating the sacred mysteries 
in the attitude of the Orans may be seen on an ivory plaque 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, and on another one 
preserved in the Stadtbibliothek at Frankfurt on the M. 
(oth cent.), reproduced in Dom P. de Puniet’s art. Concélébra- 
tion liturgique in Dict. d’ Archéol. chrét. et de Liturgie. 

66 For example, a figure on the well-known door of Santa 
Sabina, Rome (5th cent.) (A. Michel, Hist. de l’Art depuis les 
premiers Temps chrétiens jusqwa nos Fours, Paris, 1905, I, 
part 1, Fig. 59), and another figure on the lid of a sepulchre 
at Tabarca (Pératé, L’ Archéologie chrétienne, Fig. 217). 

87 Cf. E. Hennecke, Altchristliche Maleret und altchristliche 
Literatur, Leipzig, 1896, Fig. 30. 

68 Bl. Suso is shown praying in this position in front of 
Our Lady with the Child Jesus in the picture of a MS. of the 
end of the 15th cent. (Domkapitelsbibliothek in Breslau, 
Fol. 82v), reproduced in the edition of Suso’s Deutsche 
Schriften by Dr. K. Bihlmeyer (Stuttgart, 1907, p. 141). 

69 Ch. Diehl, Manuel d’Art byzantin, Paris, 1910, p. 73 
and Fig. 26; A. Michel, Hist. del’ Art, 1, Part i, 263-264, and 
Fig. 141. 

a8 ane Funus in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des 
Antiquités grecques et romaines, Fig. 3360 and p. 1389. 

71 Ivory triptych in the Cabinet des médailles (Ch. Diehl, 
Manuel, Fig. 311; A. Michel, Hist. del’ Art, 1, Parti, Fig. 144). 
Parapet of an ambo kept in the cathedral of Parma, a work of 
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Benedetto Antelami (12th cent.) (A. Michel, Hist. de l Art, 
I, Part ii, Fig. 390; Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, Milano, 
1903, III, Fig. 284). Stained glass at Chartres, 12th cent. 
(E. Male, L’Art religieux du XIIe Siécle en France, Paris, 
1922, Fig. 70). Fresco by Giunta da Pisa at Assisi, 13th 
cent. (Seroux d’Agincourt, Histoire del’ Art par les Monuments. 
Peinture, V, Pl. cii, 4). 

72 E. Male, L’ Art relig. du XIIe Siécle, pp. 241-242, Figs. 
166, 167. 

73 For example, the vision of Ezechiel in the Greek MS. 
510 (gth cent.) in the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale (H. 
Omont, Fac-similés des Miniatures des plus anciens Manuscrits 
grecs de la Bibliothéque nationale du VIe au XIe Siécles, Paris, 
1902, Pl. lviii; Ch. Diehl, Manuel, Fig. 284; E. Michel, Hist. 
del Art, I, Part i, Fig. 135). 

74 Eighth cent. (?): One of the figures of women in the 
stucco bas-relief placed above the door of the church of 
S Maria della Valle at Cividale (Friuli) (Ch. Diehl, Manuel, 
p. 361, Fig. 178).—Ninth cent.: Scene of co-celebration: the 
celebrant reciting the Canon of the Mass. Ivory plaque of 
the Stadtbibliothek of Frankfurt-am-Main (Dom P. de 
Puniet, loc. cit—Tenth cent.: Miniature in a Psalter (Bibl. 
Nat. Greek MS. 139) showing Isaias in prayer (H. Omont, 
Fac-similés, Pl. xiii; Ch. Diehl, Manuel, Fig. 274; A. Michel, 
Hist. de l’Art, I ii, Fig. 124); two angels worshipping on an 
ivory plaque of, the Stroganoff collection, Rome (Ch. Diehl, 
Manuel, p. 622, Fig. 313).—Tenth to eleventh cent.: Har- 
baville triptych (Louvre) (Ch. Diehl, Manuel, Fig. 309; 
A. Michel, Hist. de P Art, I ii, Fig. 145.—Eleventh cent.: 
Mosaic work in the sanctuary of St Sophia’s, Kiev: Com- 
munion of the Apostles (A. Michel, Hist. de l’ Art, 1ii, Pl. ii, 
facing p. 192; Ch. Diehl, Manuel, Fig. 234); mosaic work at 
Serres, Macedonia: Communion of the Apostles (A. Michel, 
Hist. de l Art, 1 i, Fig. 108; Ch. Diehl, Manuel, Fig. 223); 
Cameo of Nicephorus Botaniates (Ch. Diehl, Manuel, 
Fig. 320) ; Holy Virgin and two other saints praying : Miniature 
of an Evangeliary, MS. 110 of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester (M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue, II 145); 
Miniature in the Life of St Gregory: MS. 124 of Eton College 
Library (Grisar, Analecta Romana, Rome, 1899, I, Pl. x; 
M. R. James, Catalogue of Eton College Library, p. 56).— 
Twelfth cent.: Visitation; stained glass at Chartres (E. Male, 
L’Art religieux au XIIe Siécle, Fig. 45); some figures in the 
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scene of the harrowing of Hell; mosaic work at Torcello 
(E. Male, L’ Art relig. au XIle Siécle, Fig. 93); stained glass at 
Le Mans (E. Male, op. cit., Fig. 94); Israelites in front of 
the brazen serpent (Num. xxi 9) (E. Male, op. cit., Figs. 124, 
125); Baptism of Christ: Paris, B.M. MS. Lat. 9438 (E. 
Male, op. cit., Fig. 106); Blessed Virgin and Apostles: fresco 
at Lavaudieu (Haute-Loire) (E. Male, op. cit., Fig. 33); 
wall painting in the church of Cristo de la Luz, Toledo 
(A. Michel, op. cit., I1 i, Fig. 290) —Thirteenth cent.: Panel 
of the reredos in the episcopal museum at Vich (A. Michel, 
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as if they were to be found in Pope Nicholas’ letter, but we 
have been unable to discover them therein. 

_ * It is a question of a position of hands “ quasi ligatas ” 
in the Vita Dorotheae by John Marienwerder (Boll., Oct., 
XIII 505). 
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the devil says to a bad monk who has become his liegeman: 
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naberis.”’ 

104 ‘Walter Map, op. cit., II 23, p. 95. 
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Pertz, Script. II 512; ed. Migne, P.L., CV 634. 
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V 581); Langfors, Notices et Extraits, XX XIX, Part ii, p. 543: 
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726 ff. 62v: V. Rose, Verzeichniss der lateinischen Hand- 
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denkmdlern der Katakomben, Freib. i. Br., 1887, p. 343); A. 
Pératé, L’ Archéol. chreét., Fig. 215. Cf. Déller, loc. cit. 

a6 Dialogi, i333: 

114 'Theodoric, Libri octo de S Elizabeth, ii 10, ed. Canisius, 
Antiq. lect., V 167. 
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CHAPTER II 
EASTWARD POSITION IN PRAYER 


: “HE orientation of churches in early Christian 

times, as well as the custom among the early 
Christians and their clergy of turning towards 
the East when pronouncing the words of the solemn 
rites of the liturgy, has been in the past the subject of 
a number of studies.1_ In this chapter our attention 
will be directed in particular to private prayer; but as 
the position of orientation in prayer is closely allied 
with architectural and liturgical orientations, we must 
first realize the ideas which led to the adoption of both 
of the latter. 

The custom of turning towards the East while at 
prayer is not peculiar to Christianity. It was used 
by the pagan peoples, whose temples were often 
oriented.? But in this custom the Christians were 
inspired by principles peculiar to themselves, which 
must be indicated. 

Without doubt, in actual practice, a great number 
used it from force of habit and by imitation, without 
knowing the why and the wherefore of the custom.3 
Not so the Fathers of the Church and the theologians, 
who are quite ready to give explanations full of sym- 
bolical meaning. 

Christians are called the Children of Light, and their 
God is the true light of the world. In the Holy Books 
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he is called the ‘“ Orient 4 and “‘ the Sun of Justice.’’> 
The point of the compass which gives to each day its 
dawn is the natural symbol of the immaterial light that 
the Sun of Justice came to show to the world. But 
these were not the only considerations. 

The earthly Paradise was situated in the East. In 
turning in this direction for prayer or worship, the 
early Christians wished to convey their demand to 
Christ, the new Adam, to place humanity again in 
possession of this Paradise from which sin had driven 
our first parents.® 

Again, the Cross of our Lord had been erected on 
Calvary and turned towards the West; and so in 
turning in the direction of the East we face the Cross, 
the ever-blessed instrument of our redemption.’ 

On the day of his Ascension Jesus went up to heaven 
from the East. The 34th verse of the 67th psalm in the 
Vulgate says: “‘ Sing ye to God, who mounteth above 
the heaven of heavens to the East.’ It was applied to 
this event, and adopted by the Church, which makes use 
of it in the Communion of the Mass of Ascension Day. 

Finally, as another text attests, at the last day, the 
Son of Man will appear in the East.® 

To the authority of Holy Writ and of tradition was 
added the symbolism of the very expressive rite in use 
in several churches which was particularly suited to 
impress on Christians the antithesis of East and West. 
The West is the region of darkness and of evil; there 
resides the Prince of Darkness. The East, on the other 
hand, is the place of light and good.4° Moreover, in 
the ceremony of baptism the catechumen turned to the 
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West to pronounce the words, “Abrenuntio tibi, Satana, 
after which, going down into the pool of baptism and 
facing the East, he made his confession of Faith, by 
which he became a member of Christ.1 At Milan, 
the Sputatio which accompanied this rite rendered the 
ceremony even more expressive: the person about to 
be baptized spat towards the West, where the devil 
was supposed to be.” 

The Christian custom of turning eastwards in prayer 
dates certainly from the very earliest times. ‘The 
orientation of sacred buildings, which is derived from 
this usage, was already customary among the Greeks 
and Romans. 

The custom of orientation was already followed by 
the builders of the earliest Christian basilicas. How- 
ever, in the fifth century, St Paulinus of Nola, while 
recognizing this custom as the most generally followed, 
shows us that it may be discarded without scruple, 
since he built the apse of his own basilica at Nola 
towards the South-West.1* Moreover, a good number 
of the churches built in Rome, from the fourth to the 
seventh centuries, are not turned towards the East. 
Certain of them are turned towards the West, but in 
these instances the principle of orientation was still 
assured if we take into account the fact that at that 
period it was customary for the celebrant to stand 
facing the people during the Holy Sacrifice. On the 
other hand, in Paris, in the Middle Ages, orientation 
of churches was so much the rule that the church of 
St Benedict Stes wis to the Chapter of Notre-Dame 
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“turned the wrong way,” because the cites was not. 
oriented .1¢ 

The monastic ceremonial, such as it appears in 
customaries dating back to the time of St Benedict of 
Aniane (ft 821), prescribed, in certain conventual 
exercises, the bowing towards the cross, which was 
placed in the eastern part of the chapter-house, the re- 
fectory, or the cloister ;!” and one can see from numerous 
customaries later than this one that the practice was 
faithfully observed in many Benedictine houses.!® 

The prayers which were ordered to be recited before 
the periodical bloodletting of the monks (minutio 
sanguinis) were also said towards the East.!® 

Certain ascetics observed the same position in their 
solitary prayers. Abbot Zaccheus, of whom John 
Moschus speaks, used to stand for two hours turned 
towards the East and praying in silence on Mount Sion, 
the place of his retreat.2° Blessed Elizabeth of Spal- 
beeck, of the Cistercian Order, who died later than 
1266, used also to pray with her face turned towards 
the rising sun.24_ In the thirteenth century, not only 
the monks, the ascetics, and the clerics, but also the 
ordinary faithful themselves seem to have observed this 
orientation in their private prayers. The chansons de 
geste have preserved many examples of this practice.”* 
In course of his journeying the knight dismounts to 
pray to God facing “ contre orient ” 


A pié descent del destrier sejorné, 
Contre orient aveit son vis torné, 
Une preiere a dit de grant bonté. 
(Li coronemenz Loots, ed. E. Langlois, v. 687-689.) 
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_ They prayed also with their hands stretched towards 
the East: 


- 


Ses ii mains estendi adez contre orient. 
(Doon de Maience, ed. A. Pey, v. 1075.) 


Andeus ses mains torna vers oriant. = 
(La Ghevalerie Ogier, ed. J. Barrois, v. 2893.) 


The prayer was said kneeling: 


A genoullons s’est mis droit encontre orient. 
(Doon de Maience, v. 2254.) 


Vers oriant a jenoillons s’est mis. 
(Gaydon, ed. F. Guessard and S. Luce, v. 1377.) 


or else the knights prostrated themselves at full length 
on the ground, with their head towards the East and 
their arms in the form of a cross: 


En croiez se jete Karle contre oriant, 
Une praire a fet molt gentement. 


(Otinel, v. 495-496.) 


Many ancient rituals prescribe the laying of bodies 
in their graves with their feet towards the East.?8 

The crusades added to all the ancient symbolical 
reasons a new impulse in the practice of orientation 
in prayer. When turning his face or his hands towards 
the East, the knight of the Middle Ages called to mind 
the Holy Places, the scene of his own warlike deeds or 
of the efforts of his ancestors to wrest from the yoke 
of Islam that land for ever sacred. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER II 


1 See J. Thomasii, De ritu veterum Christianorum precandi 
versus orientem, Lipsiae, 1670; F. J. Délger, Sol salutis. 
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sicht auf die Ostung in Gebet und Liturgie (Liturgiegeschicht- 
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principis apostolorum, altaria non tantum ad orientem sed 
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CHAPTER III 
ALTAR DEVOTION 


O anyone asking a Catechism class which is the 
most sacred spot in a church, a child nowadays 
would unhesitatingly reply: ‘‘ the Tabernacle.” 
But if a child had been asked that question 400 years 
or more ago, the answer would have been “ the 
Altar.”” For in the Middle Ages the Blessed Sacrament 
when reserved was placed, either in a pyx having the 
form of a dove suspended above the altar, or in a very 
elaborate structure, usually in the semblance of a tower, 
which was generally erected close to a pillar of the 
sanctuary, as was the ancient custom in Scotland; and 
evidence remains in many churches of Belgium, Holland, 
and Germany that the same custom prevailed in those 
countries also. Sometimes, however, the Blessed 
Sacrament was reserved in a simple small aumbry 
placed in the sanctuary or behind the altar or even in 
the adjoining sacristy.+ 
The Holy Eucharist being thus kept outside the 
church proper, or in some corner of the sacred edifice 
where its presence was not easily observed, it becomes 
easy to understand how the devotion of our Catholic 
ancestors centred itself in the Middle Ages on the altar, 
on that blessed table in which the bishop had sealed 
the relics of martyrs, and on which each day the priest 
celebrated the most august of all mysteries: sacramenti 
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donatrix mensa2 It may, therefore, interest our 
readers to learn in what manner—apart from actually 
assisting at the Holy Sacrifice itself—the faithful of 
ages long passed showed their devotion to the Christian 
Altar. 

In Merovingian days in Gaul, we find that great 
personages are recorded as taking an oath by placing 
both hands on the altar,? an ancient custom which 
continued throughout the Middle Ages. Witness the 
following passage taken from an Anglo-Norman poem 
of the thirteenth century: 

As engleis iurerent en fin 
Sur lauter e sur lescrin* 


Que ia traisun ne lur frunt 
Tant euz od lui serrunt.°® 


Many legal acts were also carried into effect before 
the altar. A Gospel Book of Bodmin, in Cornwall, 
dating from the tenth or eleventh century, has preserved 
for us an act of manumission whereby a certain lord 
freed several of his bondmen pro redemptione animae 
suae ‘on the altar of St Petroc,”’ a saint who was much 
venerated in the district.® 

Deeds conveyancing lands or other property were 
accompanied by symbolic. formalities in order to attest 
in a very definite form the existence and validity of 
these contracts. If the beneficiary were either a 
churchman or an ecclesiastical establishment, the 
transfer was made at the altar.? For instance, we hear 
of a donor of the ninth century presenting a Gospel 
Book to an abbey by laying it on the altar. Ifthe object 
of the gift or contract were real estate, then recourse 
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was had to some movable article which was placed on 
the altar. This act symbolized the transfer of the 
building or land, and constituted its investiture in the 
new proprietor. The objects selected for this legal 
formality were of the most varied kind: a clod of 
earth, a knotted blade of grass, the keys of a church, a 
candlestick, coins, a book, the contract itself, etc. 
Sometimes grains of incense or the boat spoon were 
chosen. An article that frequently was used was a 
knife. Once the symbol was deposited on the altar, 
the contract was deemed final. 

The day a young noble was dubbed knight he re- 
ceived also the blessing of the priest, if he pledged 
himself to defend the rights of holy Church. To show 
that he undertook this duty he had only to lay his 
sword upon the altar. This simple act, says John of 
Salisbury, was as binding as the most solemn promises, 
whether verbal or written.1° 

When a lord or a prince was about to set out on a 
warlike expedition, it was not unusual to see him leave 
some pledge, often his knife, on the altar of his favourite 
saint. When he returned victorious, he would redeem 
his pledge, replacing it with an offering in token of 
his gratitude. 

French chansons de geste frequently tell us that the 
knight himself bore his offering to the altar, either at 
the moment of the offertory or at the end of Mass: 


Au mostier s’en ala le service escouter ; 

Molt fu riche l’ofrande qu’il mist desor l’autel, 

Puis issi del mostier quant le prestre ot chanté. 
(Renaus de Montauban, ed. Michelant, 320, 15.) 
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Le cuens Guillaumes vet au mostier orer; 
iii mars d’argent a mis dessus |’autel. 
(Li charrois de Nismes, in Guillaume d’ Orange. 
ed. Jonckbloet, 843.) 


Quant Aiols ot Jhesu trés bien proié, 
Puis sacha de sa borse, iiii deniers: 
Sor l’autel les a mis li chevaliers 
Par nom de sainte ofrande molt volontiers.’” 
(Aiol, ed. J. Normand and G. Raynand, v. 19222 ff.) 


All of these acts demonstrate how deeply rooted in 
the Christian customs of those ages was devotion to the 
holy Altar. Nevertheless, there is another aspect of 
this medieval devotion, and even of modern devotion, 
which must not be left out of count. Many ancient 
practices, some of which have gone on to our own time, 
are less praiseworthy than those we have just men- 
tioned. About some of these it is enough to say that 
they are simply childish; but others smack of super- 
stition, while yet others are absolutely to be condemned. 
But even these excesses and errors bear witness to the 
deep veneration for the Christian altar and to a firm 
belief in its virtue and power. 

It is difficult to believe that in some schools, in order 
to obtain success in the examinations, pupils secretly 
place under the altar-cloth, before Mass is said, the paper 
on which they intend to write their answers. We may 
even read in the Life of Cardinal Vaughan that, having 
received from Propaganda a packet containing a hundred 
copies of a Bull obtained after long and trying negotia- 
tions, nothing was more pressing with him than that 
he should hurry at once, without even glancing at the 
document, to place it on the altar of the Confession of 
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St Peter’s.18 Some ancient acts inspired from a similar 
motive may perhaps better assist us in understanding 
the psychological aspect of these practices. 

Guibert of Gembloux (+ c. 1211), an enthusiastic 
correspondent of St Hildegard, wrote to tell her that 
the first letter with which she had honoured him so 
filled him with joy that, before even reading its contents, 
he had entered a church, placed the letter on the altar, 
and, having prostrated himself on the pavement of the 
sanctuary, had prayed to the Holy Ghost to make him 
worthy to read it and able to understand it.14 

After St Léger’s death (f 678) the churches of Autun, 
Arras, and Poitiers claimed the martyr’s body. Where 
the holy remains were finally to rest was decided in the 
following manner. The names of the bishops of these 
three dioceses were written on slips of paper and placed 
beneath the altar-cloth. Next day, after prayers had 
been said and Mass celebrated, a priest, by command 
of the bishops, having no knowledge of what was written, 
put his hand under the cloth and drew out a single slip 
on which was found the name of Ansoald, Bishop of 
Poitiers. 

The custom of placing a document on the altar in 
order to obtain from heaven a favourable answer or 
some special grace is very ancient. In the Vitae 
patrum of Gregory of Tours we already have an early 
example,!® and the life of St Austregisilus (Outrille), 
Bishop of Bourges (f 624), affords another.” 

In subsequent ages the documents and letters, sup- 
posed to have fallen from heaven, missives which for 
long enjoyed a very persistent vogue, and other myster- 
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ious apocryphal papers, were alleged to have been found 
on some famous altar of Christendom, and generally 
on the most famous of all, the altar of the Basilica of 
St Peter at Rome.'® 

In all times good folk have thought it to be efficacious 
to place writings, sometimes even magical formule, 
and, often enough, money under the cloth of an altar 
on which Mass was about to be said.?® 

In many churches and chapels a rite, well known to 
folklorists, is still practised: a sick person, or someone 
as his proxy, crawls on all-fours beneath the altar, 
tomb, or cenotaph, if the structure permits it, of a 
healing saint in order to obtain a cure.2® In some 
places a sick child is laid, rolled, or seated on the altar 
of the wonder-worker.24} Among the customs con- 
demned by J.-B. Thiers, in his Traité des Superstitions, 
we notice one which consisted in “ passing a child 
suffering from St Giles’s sickness through his father’s 
shirt and then carrying the shirt to an altar of St Giles 
in order that the child may be cured.”?? 

Having recalled these extravagances of religious 
sentiment, it remains to mention another series of 
non-sacramental altar customs; but these are of more 
serious character. In particular, the very important 
part assigned to the altar, both in ancient and modern 
times, in connection with the rites of monastic 
initiation, should be noticed. 

The Rule of St Benedict (Ch. 58) instructs the newly 
professed to place the chart of profession he has just 
signed on the altar. According to the custom followed 
in many congregations, the chart in question ought even 
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to be signed on the altar; it is to be replaced on the altar 
after it has been seen by all the members of the com- 
munity, and the newcomer, after having himself placed 
it there, kisses the altar.?8 

The priest kisses the altar eight times during Mass 
(nine times in a solemn high Mass); he also kisses it 
before incensing it in some functions other than the 
Mass. Formerly the faithful kissed the altar, through 
devotion, when they were permitted to approach it.*4 

L’autel baisierent u Diex fut presentes. 
(Huon de Bordeaux, 85.) 
Puis se leva li damoisiaux gentis, 
Baisa l’autel et s’ofrande sus mist. 
(Ibid., 47.) 

A Béguine of Vienna, named Agnes Blannbek, who 
lived towards the end of the thirteenth century and at 
the beginning of the fourteenth, had an especial devo- 
tion for kissing altars. She found a peculiar sweetness 
in approaching each morning the altar on which Mass 
had just been said, in kissing it, and inhaling the 
pleasant smell of warm flour which emanated from it. 
It is her confessor, a Franciscan of the church which 
she frequented, who gives us these details. He adds 
that the Béguine could tell, simply froma sense of smell, 
some hours after the celebration of Mass, the name of 
the brother who had offered the Holy Sacrifice and 
the altar at which he had celebrated. When, in the 
evening, the Blessed Agnes came back to the altar for 
the last time, she still noticed a sweet smell of warm 
flour, though less strong than in the morning.”® 

In Chapter LIX of the Rule of St Benedict, a chapter 
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which deals with the oblation of children, it is laid 
down that the postulant’s parents having drawn nigh 
to the altar were to wrap the hand of their child, their 
offering, and the deed recording the event, in the altar- 
cloth, or as St Benedict calls it, the palla altaris. 

According to Hildemar, a commentator of the Rule 
who lived in the ninth century, this palla altaris was not 
the altar-cloth, but a piece of linen (mappula) which 
was used to present the offerings at the altar.2° The 
iconography of the early Middle Ages and certain 
ancient liturgies have preserved several examples of 
the wrapping up of the hands which take, touch, or 
carry the objects and vessels consecrated for altar ‘use, 
or offerings destined for the altar.2” It is surprising, 
however, that the learned writers who have studied the 
ceremony of wrapping up the hands used in various 
religions** have not paid attention to this particular one, 
which remained in use in monasteries for a consider- 
able period.2® The commentators of the Rule of St 
Benedict, whom we have consulted, are silent as to its 
meaning.8° Should it not be considered as a juri- 
dical symbol of the handing over of the child, in the 
same way as the formalities of investiture already 
mentioned ? 

The practice of visiting altars, which Agnes Blannbek, 
the Viennese Béguine, carried out with such devotion, 
was accorded a special place of honour in Benedictine 
houses. At the time of Peter the Venerable, Abbot of 
Cluny (+ 1156), it was decided that the part of the new 
church, to the left of the choir, should be reserved for 
the monks, for private prayer or voluntary penance, 
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either by day or by night. However, as a special 
exception, pilgrims and travellers were admitted to 
approach to the high altar or the altar of the morning 
Mass “ orationis vel oblationis causa.’*! The intro- 
duction of visiting the altars as a special devotion in the 
morning, before the night office, after Prime in summer, 
and after Compline, is generally attributed to St Bene- 
dict of Aniane (+ 821). This devotion is, as a matter 
of fact, clearly mentioned in the Life of the great 
reformer of the monks during the Carolingian epoch. 

Several monastic customaries of the later periods also 
mention this practice which the monks were in the habit 
of performing, chiefly before the night office and after 
Compline, being the time at which three separate 
prayers preparatory to the office were recited, but which 
must be distinguished from the visits to the altars.% 
This visiting of altars was already known before the 
time of St Benedict of Aniane, as may be seen from a 
perusal of the Life of St Pardulphus, Abbot of Gueret, 
who died about the year 737. The author of his bio- 
graphy, writing in the early part of the ninth century, 
tells us that this pious man ‘“‘ made a custom of pray- 
ing ‘ per singula altaria’ between Terce and Sext.”34 
After the three prayers (which have been mentioned 
above), the author of La Yournée du'Moine says that 
“a final visit was made to the altars while the faults 
of the day past were bewailed. First came the children 
under the vigilant eye of their masters, then all the 
brethren, each according to his devotion, went around 
the various chapels, stopping before the holy images, 
kissing humbly the pavement of the sanctuary, and 
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finally, by repentance and good desires, arriving at a 
state of being ready to reply to God’s call, which might 
be heard by any one of them during the course of the 
coming night.’ 

The early chronicles of the Dominicans show that 
visiting the altars was also a devotion practised in their 
Order,°6 and at the end of the fifteenth century a canon 
regular of the congregation of Windesheim proposed 
three methods for visiting the altars, which exercise 
he appointed for Sundays.*” 

In our own times, this ancient monastic devotion 
is still practised in a number of religious houses. The 
novices are particularly assiduous in its observance.*® 

Delightful Theodoric of Apolda, whose gentle piety 
and sweet harmonious style charmed Montalembert,°? 
recalls two scenes in the life of St Elizabeth of Hungary 
which show how “the beloved saint”? was herself 
filled with the traditional devotion to the altar. Being 
left a widow, she pronounced the three religious vows 
on Good Friday of 1228 in the chapel of the Friars 
Minor of Eisenach (and not, as has been wrongly said, 
at Marburg in 1229 or 1230). When making her vows, 
she did not fail, says her biographer, to place her hands 
on the stripped altar.?° 

Wedded at the age of fourteen, during her short 
married life St Elizabeth was thrice a mother. In a 
beautiful passage Theodoric relates how the very holy 
wife of Louis IV of Thuringia went to her churchings: 
“* The date for her churching having arrived,” he writes, 
“this most Christian mother, discarding the pomp 
habitual to pious worldlings, clothing herself in plain 
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woollen garments, and taking in her arms the child 
to whom she had lately given life, went forth on her 
bare feet, as if privately and secretly, down the abrupt 
slope, along the hard and stony roads which lead from 
the castle [Wartburg] to the distant church. After 
the example of the Virgin Mother, she used to carry 
her newborn babe and present him to the Lord at the 
altar together with a candle. On her return to the 
castle, she would give her gown and cloak to some 
poor woman.” 

The age in which St Elizabeth lived, which was 
also the age of Bl. Juliana of Mount Cornillon (+ 1258) 
and of St Thomas Aquinas (+ 1274), had already seen 
the growth of public devotion to the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. Just as step by step this devotion will 
advance still higher in the life of Christendom with its 
processions, its expositions, and its benedictions, so 
shall we see this worship ascend from the altar to the 
tabernacle, and then still higher to the monstrance. 
Nowadays the altar is often considered as being only 
the pedestal of the tabernacle; some persons will even 
think the customs which have just been mentioned as 
already too archaic. Yet still the stone of sacrifice 
must ever claim above all the other stones of the holy 
temple the pious veneration of a Christian world. 
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WHY WAS SATURDAY DEDICATED TO OUR 
LADY? 


ITURGISTS, theologians, poets, and pious nar- 
rators of the Middle Ages, offer us an abundant 


choice of suitable reasons to justify, according 
to them, the dedication of Saturday to Our Lady.! 
Durandus, Bishop of Mende (+ 1296), gives five reasons, 
and his text has been piously received by a number of 
authors after his time, more particularly by the com- 
piler of the Sarum Missal, who saw fit to place in it a 
kind of explanatory introduction to the votive Masses 
of Our Lady.? 

The first reason for honouring Our Lady on Satur- 
days—and in the eyes of the authors of the Middle 
Ages it is the chief reason—is that the Mother of God 
clearly showed by a miracle her preference for this day 
of the week. 

In a church in Constantinople there was a particu- 
larly beautiful statue of Our Lady, in front of which 
hung a curtain that was removed every Friday through 
no human agency, leaving the statue visible until after 
Vespers on Saturday. At that moment the statue 
resumed its covering in a miraculous manner, and 
remained hidden from view until the following Friday. 
By this wonder Mary intended to show in a clear manner 
to Christian people that she wished Saturday to be 
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held in special honour. This narrative of the miracle 
was reproduced many times in the Middle Ages.8 

The second reason is that Our Lady was the only 
person to keep her faith in our Lord during Holy 
Saturday, or more exactly from the time of the death 
on the Cross of her divine Son until his Resurrection. 
This idea has been expressed in a few verses of a French 
poem of the fourteenth century, of which the following 
lines, which bear directly on our subject, are quoted: 


Cing festes a en l’an la benoite roine 

C’on celebre son nom, et elle en est bien digne: 
Elle est gloire des justes, de pecheurs medecine, 
Tres bon la fait servir de cuer qui s’i encline. 


On fait de li memoire par tout les samedis, 
Sachiez que sans reson n’est il mie establis: 
Le ben[e]loite Virge l’a mout bien deservi, 

Si vous dirons comment; or entendés ami. 


Diex dist a ses apotres ainz qu’en crois fust penez: 
“Vous toute nuit ensemble avec moy veillerés,”’ 
Ainz le demain matin fu son dit averez, 

Quar trestous s’en fuirent ainz qu’il en fust menés. 


Le vrai cuer de sa mere onques ne le lessa, 
Ainz trés le vendredi que Jhesu tréspassa 
Jusques au jour de Pasques que il resuscita 
La foy de sainte Eglise toute seule garda. 


C’est une des raisons qui est auques prouvee, 
Par quoy le samedi est ainsi honnouree: 

De tous ceus qui ont foy en doit estre loee, 
Quant par li fu la foy en samedi gardee.* 


Long before the time of the writer of this poem 
and before the time of Durandus of Mende himself, 
Caesarius of Heisterbach had already said that after 
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the Passion, Mary was “‘ the one pillar of the Catholic 
Faith.”® The same idea is found in some manuscripts 
of the Vitis mystica with the following remark: “ This 
is the reason why the whole Church has adopted the 
very suitable custom of dedicating each Saturday of 
the year to the honour and glory of this Virgin.”® 
But this reason was not acceptable to the Blessed Car- 
dinal Bellarmine, because the Gospel narrative (St John 
xix and xx) makes it clear that before the Resurrection 
of our Lord, Mary Magdalen was filled with the deep 
ardour of charity, and, as charity cannot exist without 
faith, it should not be said that the faith of Holy 
Church (la foi de sainte Eglise) found its only shelter 
in the heart of Mary.? Moreover, he adds, if Mary 
was the only believer, one would be compelled to admit 
that the whole Church had ceased to believe in Jesus 
Christ, for one believer is not sufficient to constitute 
the Church, which is a society. More than one 
theologian will object to this second argument of 
Bellarmine, for the Church, accurately speaking, did 
not come into existence before the Resurrection. 
Christ had only completed the remote preparation of 
the constitution of the Church, for the definite act of 
constitution, the giving of the power to the Apostles, 
only took place after the Resurrection.® 

The third reason advanced by Durandus, and, before 
him, by John Beleth, in the twelfth century,® is that 
Saturday gives access to Sunday (introitus ad dominicam 
diem) and may be considered, as it were, the door of 
entrance. And as Sunday is figurative of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, it followed that Mary, the Gate of heaven, 
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should receive particularly on the seventh day the 
homage of the faithful. It was fitting also that the 
solemn honour paid to Mary should be followed by 
that paid to her Son—such is the fourth reason advanced 
by early writers for this Saturday celebration in her 
honour. 

A less subtle and more consistent thought is to be 
found in a sequence which was sung from the thirteenth 
century onwards: 

Dum transis ad gaudiosum 

Diem, relinquens poenosum, 
Dies est haec media; 

Haec de poenis nos educit 


Mediatrix, et adducit 
Ad superna gaudia.!° 


And the same hymnographer has also put into poetry 
in the following verse the idea which forms the fifth and 
last reason brought forward by Durandus: 


Hodierna lux diei 

Dies fuit requiei 
Plasmatoris omnium; 

Sic quievit in Maria 

Dum ipsius in hac via 
Virgo fit hospitium. 

St Peter Damian, one of those who aided most the 
spread of Mariology in the eleventh century, expresses 
the same thought in the following manner: ‘‘ Sabbath 
signifies rest, for one reads that God himself rested on 
that day. Is it not then fitting that the same day 
should be dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, in whom the 
divine Wisdom chose its abode, and rested as on a 
couch of holiness ?”’}4 
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The reasons for which the seventh day of the week 
has been dedicated to Our Lady being now known, let 
us see what practices were made use of, both in private 
devotion and in the liturgy, to honour the Blessed 
Queen of Heaven on that day. 

The celebration of a votive Mass of Our Lady is the 
most ancient manifestation of the worship inspired by 
sabbatical piety. The small collection of weekly 
Masses left by Alcuin (+ 804) contains two votive 
Masses of Our Lady for Saturday.1* The most firmly 
established and the most widespread of the votive 
Masses were that of the Cross for Friday and that of 
the Blessed Virgin for Saturday. For this latter day, 
the Concordia regularis, a monument of the English 
Benedictine reform of the last half of the tenth century, 
also commends the Mass de Beata.1* However, at 
the end of the eleventh century, the use was not yet 
universal. Bernold of Constance, who wrote later 
than A.D. 1085, said that votive Masses were still 
celebrated “‘ rather through devotion than in virtue 
of an order from the ecclesiastical authorities.’’!4 

From the tenth century onwards an office of the Cross 
and of the Blessed Virgin was said on Fridays and 
Saturdays respectively at the monastery of Einsiedeln, 
when no other office prevented their celebration. 
There is no earlier documentary evidence of the exis- 
tence of the Saturday office of Our Lady. When did 
it evolve from a sporadic devotion into a real liturgical 
celebration? A claim is advanced that Odo, Bishop 
of Toul (1051-1069), after having rebuilt the collegiate 
church of St Gengoult in that town, ordered, in 1065, 
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that the office de Beata and a Mass of Our Lady should 
be said in the church every Saturday.1® If this infor- 
mation is well founded, it should be emphasized on 
account of its early date. On the other hand, it is 
said that Pope Urban II prescribed at the Council of 
Clermont (1095) the recitation of this office, in order 
that the Queen of Heaven should give her blessing to 
the undertaking of the first Crusade, but the official 
acts of the council have not been preserved, and the 
records at our disposal are lacking in precision.’ Be 
that as it may, the Saturday office had definitely come 
into use before the middle of the thirteenth century 
and even in the twelfth,® and, according to Caesarius 
of Heisterbach, the origin of this addition to the liturgy 
was to be found in the miracle of Constantinople.” 

The same author mentions yet more observances by 
which the faithful used to delight in honouring Our 
Lady each week. In various regions in the West, 
fasting or abstinence were practised on Saturday from 
the earliest times. In the Middle Ages, these morti- 
fications, which, in their origin, as will be shown later,?° 
were not intended to honour Our Lady, received this 
new meaning.”4 

Furthermore, some people abstained from work on 
Saturday or for part of the day for a similar reason. 
One of the miracles of Our Lady of Chartres (thirteenth 
century) has for its title: D’une fame a cui il mesavint 
pour ce qu’el fila un samedi a seir.™* 

A traveller who had an especial devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin used to break his journey in her honour 
on Saturday after the hour of None.”8 
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Jean Miélot, the secretary of Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundy, recounts, in his Miracles de Nostre Dame, 
the story of a dissolute woman who refrained from 
committing sin on Saturday in honour of Our Lady, 
and she offered her, on that day, a candle which she 
procured with her meagre earnings, ‘‘ so much so that 
in the end she died and her soul was delivered from 
the devils by the Virgin Mary.”*4 

Characteristic examples like this abound. Those 
which we have cited will suffice to show the extent of 
the popular devotion in the Middle Ages to Our Lady 
on Saturday. 

The belief in the “‘ Sabbatine privilege ’’ encouraged 
by the Carmelites from the fifteenth century onwards 
aided greatly in the spread of the custom of dedicating 
Saturday to the praise and reverence of Mary. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRED HEART 


I. THe ADVENT OF THE CRUCIFIX 


' , Y HO would venture to say that meditation on 
the Passion of our Lord did not have, from 
the earliest time, an important place, or 

rather a fundamental position, in Christian piety ? 

There is no doubt, however, that the devotion to the 

suffering Christ only reached its complete development 

in the Middle Ages, and more exactly in the late 

Middle Ages. 

When peace had come to the Church, the cross was 
brought out into the sight of all to receive public 
homage; but Christians at first only saw the bare cross, 
a mere symbolic sign on which the figure of the Divine 
Crucified One did not appear. The efforts which were 
made to represent the scene of Calvary—the most 
solemn in history, but so difficult to render in art— 
produced at first but poor results. The carving on 
the door of St Sabina at Rome (fifth century) or the 
well-known ivory in the British Museum (fifth or sixth 
century), not to mention other works of an even more 
rudimentary character, although less ancient, afford 
striking examples of these early efforts. 

But the Crucifixion which is seen on a page of the 
celebrated Syriac Evangeliary of Rabula (Laurentian 
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Library, Florence), which dates from the year 586, 
shows exceptional skill.? 

If this picture gave rise to immediate imitations, 
these imitations have not come down to us, or else they 
have not yet been discovered. However, the distinctive 
note of reality and pathos which characterized this 
particular miniature must have exercised a notable 
influence on subsequent productions. It is, moreover, 
to the Syrians that must be attributed the chief part 
in the diffusion of the Crucifix in the West—and that 
from the sixth and seventh centuries.® 

It would surely be an exaggeration to say that, during 
the first half of the Middle Ages, pious souls were 
scarcely able to get any spiritual nourishment for their 
piety from the sight of Christ on the cross; but whoever 
has studied the outward signs of religious feeling in 
the centuries prior to the Renaissance will acknowledge 
that the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, times of 
wars and plagues, were those in which more than in 
any other the faithful received spiritual refreshment 
from the contemplation of their Saviour’s sufferings. 
A number of objects of piety of that period representing 
the tortures of Christ in the most realistic manner 
and under the most varied forms were particularly 
suited to make vivid impressions on feelings which were 
already violently stirred by the calamities of the time. 
These, and an infinite number of writings of the period, 
show the intensity of the popularity at the end of the 
Middle Ages of devotions to the Passion, the Sacred 
Wounds, and the Precious Blood. 

When the troublesome recollection of his early youth 
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in worldly surroundings preyed on the mind of St 
Jerome far away in the solitude of the desert, he tells 
us that, like Mary Magdalen, he threw himself “ at 
the feet of Jesus,” which he watered with his burning 
tears and dried with his hair, as did that repentant 
woman. But what does the hermit mean in this well- 
known passage of his letter to Eustochium ?4 Had he 
in his grotto an actual image of Jesus with which to 
excite his piety or calm the troubles of his soul? That 
is not likely. His words should be taken in their 
figurative sense. It is only in his imagination that he 
saw himself “‘ at the feet of Jesus.”” How different is 
the meaning of the same words from the pen of an 
ascetic writer in the twelfth century.’ At that time 
the Crucifix had already assumed in personal piety a 
place which it has never lost. 

Let us glance at the rule written by Ailred of 
Rievaulx (f 1167) about the middle of the twelfth 
century for his sister who was a recluse. “Cling to 
true virtues and not to pictures or images,” said the 
austere Cistercian.6 He only.allowed in the recluse’s 
cell a single image—that of the Saviour hanging on the 
cross—which would remind her of the Passion which 
she should strive to imitate. The arms outstretched 
on the cross will invite her to loving embraces, the 
bared breasts will evoke consolations as sweet as the 
milk which he gives so unsparingly to his friends. She 
might have in addition, if she liked, some representa- 
tion of the Virgin Mother on one side of the cross, and, 
on the other, that of the chaste disciple, and these 
emblems of a twofold purity, framing the figure of the 
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suffering God, would suffice to nourish the piety of 
this woman, shut for ever in her narrow cell; so at least 
her brotherly law-giver thought.’ 

It should be noted, in passing, that the association 
of the Virgin Mary and of St John the Evangelist in the 
same devotion and prayers is a striking feature of the 
piety of the twelfth century. It is to be found in 
the prayer Intemerata, which dates from this time;$ 
and Robert of Arbrissel made of this twofold devo- 
tion the mystical foundation of the double monastery 
at Fontevrault.° For a long time previously, artists 
were in the habit of depicting these two figures on 
either side of the cross, thus following the Gospel 
narrative; and this iconographic peculiarity was possibly 
not unconnected with the custom of associating in the 
same worship these two witnesses of our Lord’s agony. 

Miracles through the intervention of the Crucifix were 
of frequent occurrence in those times. In the monas- 
tery of San Miniato, near Florence, the image of the 
Crucified before which St John Gualbert (+ 1073) 
was kneeling bowed towards him, as if to thank him 
for a pardon which he had just accorded, with great 
generosity, to his enemy.!° There is also a story that 
the Crucified Christ appeared to St Bernard and, 
lifting his arms from the cross, embraced him. ‘‘ Here 
is my book,”’ St Thomas Aquinas said one day, showing 
the figure of Christ Crucified to St Bonaventure, who 
was asking him whence he drew the wealth of his 
doctrine. It is known, moreover, that St Thomas 
Aquinas heard his Crucifix say: “‘ Thomas, thou hast 
written well about me, what reward dost thou wish to 
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receive for thy labour ?” ‘“‘ None,” the saint is reported 
to have said, ‘‘ except it be thee, O Lord.’”!? 

But the devotion of St Edmund of Canterbury 
(t 1240) for the image of the Crucified Saviour is 
particularly tender and touching. When, with love, he 
meditates upon the Passion, his eyes fixed upon the 
cross, the saintly archbishop is filled with boundless 
joy at the thought of the enormous benefits that we 
have derived from this instrument of torture. Daily, 
he used to adore every limb of Christ Crucified, from 
the head to the feet, greeting each of the parts of the 
divine Body with an Adoramus te, Christe. On his 
deathbed, after receiving the Viaticum, he was seen 
to wash with wine and water the marks of the five 
Wounds on the Crucifix which consoled him during 
his last hours; then making the sign of the cross over 
these ablutions he drank them with great devotion, 
saying the words of the Prophet Isaias: ‘‘ You shall 
draw waters with joy out of the Saviour’s fountains.” 

How did it happen that from among the numberless 
wounds of Christ scourged, buffeted, and bleeding, five 
principal ones, those in the hands, the feet, and the 
side, were made the object of a special devotion? 
From what date was special honour paid to them? 
Was it from a very remote time that these particular 
wounds were chosen as the ones on which devotion 
should be centred ?!4 That is what we are to examine 


in detail. 
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IJ. Tue FrveE Wounps 


The following is from the pen of St Peter Damian 
(+ 1072): ‘‘ He (Christ) is stripped of his clothing; he 
is beaten, bound, and spat upon; his flesh is pierced by 
a fivefold wound (quinquepartito vulnere illius caro 
perfoditur); so that we may be healed from the entry 
of vices, which reach us through the five senses.””}® 

It would be difficult, we think, to find many other 
instances of the quinquepartitum vulnus, or a similar 
expression, either in the writings of the Fathers or of 
other early ecclesiastical writers. 

During the first ten centuries, Christian piety was 
not specially directed towards the five Wounds. The 
advent of the Crucifix hastened this change. A mira- 
culous intervention of considerable importance, which 
threw an unexpected light on these divine Wounds, 
quite suddenly imposed this devotion on the piety and 
veneration of the Christian world. 

Firstly, let us recall to mind an appearance of Christ 
to Alfonso Henriquez, which, if one may believe an 
extremely ancient tradition, happened at the very 
moment when this warrior was engaged in battle against 
five Moorish Kings in the plain of Ourique. The 
Moors were beaten; Alfonso proclaimed himself King 
of Portugal, and, in recognition of his gratitude towards 
Christ, who had given him the victory, he decided to 
place the emblems of the five Wounds on the coat of 
arms of the new kingdom (July 25, 1139).1¢ 

But much more important and full of consequences 
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for the future was the great miracle which took place 
on Mount Alverna, on a certain day in September 1224. 
On that day, the feet and hands of St Francis of Assisi 
were pierced in a mysterious manner, in circum- 
stances which are well known, and a fifth bleeding 
wound was opened in his right side. After the death 
of the saint two years later, the fame of this wonder 
was enormous, not only in the Franciscan Order, but 
throughout the whole of Christendom.!’ It is thought 
that there were persons who had received the stigmata 
before the ‘“‘ Poverello.”28 There have certainly been 
a great number, since his time, throughout the cen- 
turies, until the present day; and each case of stigma- 
tization drew religious thought with force and wonder 
to the contemplation of the five divine Wounds, of 
which the stigmata are the image. But the real trium- 
phant position of the five Wounds in the veneration of 
the Middle Ages dates from the time of the stigmatiza- 
tion on Mount Alverna, “‘the Great Miracle,’’ as it 
is rightly called by Johannes Jérgensen.? 

It is not our intention to describe the various mani- 
festations of devotion and worship of which the sacred 
Wounds were then the object. This question, though 
a most interesting one, would, however, take us outside 
the limits of our present work. We shall only state 
simply what it is necessary to know in order to show 
that the devotion to the five Wounds fostered the 
devotion to the Wound in the side, which, in its 
turn, led to the devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, and much later, to that of the Eucharistic 
Heart. 
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In the fourteenth century mention is made of the 
celebration of a feast of the five Wounds at the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Fritzlar in Thuringia.2° This 
feast was soon extended to other monasteries and to 
other churches. At Mayence, in 1507, it was cele- 
brated on the Friday after the Octave of Corpus 
Christi.?4 

The Mass of the Five Wounds (Humiliavit) became 
extremely popular during the course of this same 
century. It was supposed to have been composed by 
St John the Evangelist himself. Revealed by an angel 
to Pope Boniface II (530-532), it was believed to have 
been enriched with precious indulgences by John XXII 
(1316-1334) and Innocent VI (1352-1362). It is 
quite evident that to bring both St John and Boniface II 
into the history of this Mass (which was practically 
formed from the same texts as the present votive Mass 
of the five Wounds, or that of the Passion) is to open 
the door wide to legend. It was, however, believed 
that if this Mass was said five times, the deliverance 
of a soul from purgatory was obtained. Offered for 
the living, the Mass Humiliavit assured them, in 
addition to personal salvation, many spiritual graces 
and temporal favours here below.?® The rubric of a 
Dominican missal of 1519 prescribes that it should 
be celebrated cum quinque candelis2* 'The number 
five is of great importance in all the pious practices 
connected with the five Wounds. The custom of 
warning the faithful by ringing of bells on Friday 
either before or after mid-day, that they are to say 
five “ Our Fathers ” and five ‘“‘ Hail Marys” in honour 
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of the five Wounds is still observed at the present 
day in certain Catholic countries. 

After having recalled these manifestations of public 
worship formerly given to the five Wounds, we will 
pass on to a certain number of other usages which show 
even more clearly the very important place that this 
type of devotion to the sufferings of Christ took up in 
the religion, and also, it must be said, in the super- 
stitions of the Middle Ages. 

Books of Hours and other books have preserved a 
very large number of prayers in honour of the five 
Wounds, either in Latin or in the vernacular. But 
none of these, that we ourselves know of, go back further 
than the thirteenth century. From the acts of the 
process of canonization of St Clare, which was com- 
pleted two years after her death in 1225, we learn that, 
being on the point of death, she had read to her the 
prayer of the five Wounds by Sister Agnes of Oportulo, 
and her legend further tells us that the saint was in the 
habit of reciting this same prayer.*® Several copies 
of what is believed to be the prayer of the Seraphic 
Mother are in existence; but as none of these copies 
date from the thirteenth century, the authenticity of 
the prayer may be doubted. 

It is composed of five principal sections, each bearing 
upon one of the five Wounds, and each commencing 
with the same formula: Laus et gloria sit tibt pro sanctis- 
simo vulnere, etc. One ‘‘Our Father” and one 
‘‘ Hail Mary ” were to be said after each section, the 
last of which is, in addition, followed by these versicles 


and responses: 
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Vulnera quinque Dei 

. Sint medicina mei. 
Vulneribus quinis 

. Me eruas, Christe, ruinis. 
Da pacem, Christe, 

. Vulneribus quinque. 


gx qsa~x 


Finally, this sort of little office is concluded with 
the following prayer: 


Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui humanum genus in 
Filii tui Domini nostri Jesu Christi quinque vulneribus 
redemisti, praesta supplicibus tuis, ut qui eadem (or: eiusdem) 
vulnera cotidie venerantur (or ; veneramur), per preciosum 
eius sanguinem subitaneam mortem et aeternam evadere 
valeamus. Per eumdem Christum Dominum. 


It should be noted that this implies a daily recitation 
of the prayer. 

St Gertrude (+ 1302) said that she knew of a prayer 
in honour of the blessed Wounds of Christ, but this 
prayer was not addressed particularly to the five 
Wounds. We know, however, from a passage in Lega- 
tus divinae pietatis that this latter devotion was also 
equally familiar to her.?¢ 

The rhythmical prayer which commences with the 
words Ave caput Christi gratum, composed of seven 
rhyming stanzas, each of which begins with the word 
Ave, seems to have enjoyed a great vogue. The 
first stanza has for its object the sacred Head of Christ 
and the Crown of Thorns, the last the whole Body torn 
by the scourging (tota caro Christi flagellata); of the 
other five each respectively treats of one of the five 
Wounds. This prayer is generally attributed in 
manuscripts to beato Gregorio papae. With regard to 
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this, Jean-Baptiste Thiers, who did not set great value 
on the prayer, makes the following remarks: “ It is 
by St Gregory [the Great], if Salicet is to be believed,?’ 
but it is only a badly rhymed prose, which this great 
pope would not have even thought of, neither would 
he have thought of giving 500 years’ indulgence to 
those saying it with devotion, as is set out in the title... . 
Indulgences were not given away in such a manner 
in his time, and he knew too well the discipline of 
the Church to upset it by such lavishness.”?8 This 
rhythmus is to be found in a manuscript at Karlsruhe 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century (Codex Aug. 36, 
fol. 17a [paper])?°._ Mone is disposed to consider it as 
composed by Gregory XI (1370-1378), without giving 
moreover any precise reason for thus attributing it to 
him.°° 

A manuscript of Lincoln Cathedral (A. 1, 17), written 
in 1430-40, contains two other prayers in honour of 
the five Wounds. The first (Adoro te crucem) is very 
similar to the prayer attributed to St Clare, not so much 
in the text as by the arrangement of the different parts 
of which it is formed. In this manuscript is also found 
a fivefold repetition of the ‘‘ Our Father” and the 
** Hail Mary.’’*! The second prayer (Adoro te pussime 
Thesu) in verse is composed of six stanzas followed by 
versicles, with a final prayer in prose, where mention 
is made of the precious Blood and of the cross, but not 
of the Wounds. 

The repetition of the ‘‘ Our Father ” and the “ Hail 
Mary ” is to be noticed in a number of similar prayers, 
in particular in the following in prose: O pie Crucifixe 
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redemptor omnium populorum, which was in use before 
the end of the fifteenth century, and which also recalls 
by its arrangement the prayer of St Clare. Yet the 
object of the five prayers which form the body of the 
document is a little different. They are directed re- 
spectively to the following parts of the body—the head, 
the two hands, the side, the two feet, and the whole 
body.*? A rubric of the edition of the Hours of York, 
dated 1536, prescribes the saying of this prayer before 
a crucifix.*4 
In addition to prayers arranged in the form of a 

little office, and other shorter prayers, in many and 
varying forms, in prose, in verse, in Latin or in the 
vernacular,®® the five Wounds were honoured in a less 
prolix manner, simply by repeating as an ejaculatory 
prayer the words which have already been noted in 
the prayer of St Clare: Vulnera quinque Dei sint medicina 
mei, sometimes with the addition of other versicles,°6 
or by repeating five times the ‘‘Our Father.’ The 
recital of five ‘‘ Our Fathers ” is already recommended 
in the Ancren Riwle, a rule for a group of recluses 
written in Middle-English, which probably dates from 
the thirteenth century.*” A French poem of the four- 
teenth century gives evidence of the existence of the 
same practice in France: 

Va t’en a genoullons devant le crucefi, 

Regarde en quel semblance Dieu souffri mort pour ti; 

En l’onneur des cinq plaies cinq patrenostres di, 

Que Dieu te veulle faire de tes pechiez merci.®8 

As in the rubric of 1536 of which we have already 
spoken, this text orders the recital of the fivefold ‘“‘ Our 
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Father ” before the crucifix. This last condition, as one 
knows, is also prescribed in order to gain the indul- 
gences attached to the prayer En ego, o bone et dulcissime 
Jesu, the only prayer in common use to-day which makes 
allusion to the five Wounds. The presence of a cruci- 
fix is moreover justified here by the very words of the 
text: ante conspectum tuum genibus me provolvo, etc., 
and dum magno animi affectu et dolore tua quinque 
vulnera mecum ipse considero. . . .°° 

When the Angelic Salutation became equally well 
known to the faithful, five ‘‘ Hail Marys ” were added 
to the five ‘‘ Our Fathers,’ and sometimes even the 
Creed at the end.4° ‘Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century and the beginning of the sixteenth, various 
efforts were made by the Franciscans and the Domi- 
nicans to connect the devotion of the five Wounds 
with the rosary of Our Lady,*! and more recently the 
Passionists have obtained authority to spread the use of 
a special rosary of the five Wounds, which they have 
the privilege of blessing. 

Mystics have given to the blessed Wounds most 
tender names. Some of their expressions make one 
almost smile, so little are they in harmony with present 
day taste. In Germany they were called the “ Five 
Signs,” or more commonly the “ Signs of Love” (Min- 
nezeichen).42 Blessed Henry Suso (ft 1366) frequently 
employs this expression. It is in conformity with the 
language of the liturgy which says: Signasti, Domine, 
servum tuum Franciscum signis Redemptions nostrae. 

We have seen that St Edmund of Canterbury, in the 
thirteenth century, applied words of Isaias to the five 
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Wounds, and they have also been used in the Mass 
and in the Office of the Sacred Heart: Haurietis aquas 
in gaudio de fontibus salvatoris (Is. xii 3). Further, in 
the fifteenth century, the name of “ Fountains” was 
also given to the five Wounds. Rings of this period 
have been discovered in England, engraved with five 
almond-shaped signs, and the following inscriptions: 
“The well of pite; the well of merci; the well of 
gracy; the well of comfort; the well of everlasting 
lyff.” This last named is used for the Wound of the 
side, which is depicted by a larger sign than the others. 

St Gertrude calls the Wound in the side ‘“‘ The love 
bath [of purification] (amatorium lavacrum)”;*% St 
Catherine of Siena (f 1380) makes use of the following 
expressions “‘ bottega del sangue”’ or “ barile di vino,” 
which we will not try to translate into English.“ Ina 
sermon preached at Strasburg in 1436 at the profession 
of a recluse, the five Wounds were designated by aname, 
almost as unexpected as those used by St Catherine, 
that of “ five little coffers” (fiinf Schreinlein).*” 

The impressive recollection of the stigmatization of 
St Francis, which remained very vivid for a long time 
after the event, led many mystics, and more particu- 
larly women, to wish to have imprinted on their own 
flesh “‘ the five signs of love’; and documents of the 
time tell us that such a wish was several times granted.*8 

A Dominican nun of the convent of Téss, Sister 
Mezzi of Klingenberg, who lived in the first half of the 
fourteenth century, frequently interrupted her prayers 
to make five painful prostrations (veniae) in honour of 
the five Wounds.*° A pilgrim was in the habit of 
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fasting for five days for the same reason.®® Suso drank 
five times during each meal out of reverence for the five 
principal Wounds of his beloved Master.®! Religious 
of both sexes of the Order founded by St Bridget of 
Sweden (ft 1373) wore five marks in a conspicuous 
place on their habits in honour of the five Wounds.®2 
The pious King Henry VI of England (1422-1461) 
ordered his chaplain to place before him at table a 
picture representing the five Wounds, and the King 
was in the habit of gazing upon it frequently during 
meals.58 

As with all great movements of devotion, this one too 
entailed, among many excellent things, a number of 
superstitious practices. The real devotion towards 
the five Wounds was often wrested from its original 
sense, and an efficacy capable of curing all ills, spiritual 
and temporal, was attributed to the Mass, to the prayers, 
and to practices of public or private worship in honour 
of the five Wounds.54 The mistake was made of 
adding to the suitable prayers others much less com- 
mendable, and, by a sacrilegious aberration, compilers 
of popular booklets and writers of pamphlets destined 
to exploit the simple folk’s credulity went as far as to 
include the mention of the five Wounds in real magic 
charms.®5 

In England, a country where the devotion to the five 
Wounds was so flourishing before the Reformation, 


the oath ‘“‘ Zounds !”—which is nothing less than a 
corruption of the words ‘‘ God’s Wounds ”—was wide- 
spread. 


Nothing has yet been said about the iconography of 
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the five Wounds. It is, however, necessary to give this 
attention, in order to understand the linking together 
of the devotions with which we are dealing. The 
principal image of the five Wounds, the one which 
shows us them im situ and in the most pathetic manner 
—the one to which Christians of all times will turn in 
order to increase their piety and to enliven their faith 
in the suffering Christ—is, without doubt, the Crucifix. 
But, as well as the Crucifix, the religious art of the 
later Middle Ages introduced another iconographical 
memorial of the Passion, the coat of arms of the five 
Wounds. The art of the wood-cutter and later the 
printing press rendered possible the diffusion of a great 
number of copies.** It was thought then to depict in an 
heraldic manner the feet and the hands of the Saviour, 
with the marks of the holes of the nails. But how was 
an heraldic device depicting the wound made in the 
side of Christ by the lance of the soldier to be shown 
in the restricted space of a shield? ‘To convey this a 
heart was drawn—the heart of Jesus—a wounded heart, 
just as if the thrust of the lance which had pierced the 
side of Our Lord had also wounded the Heart. A 
wounded heart was placed in the centre of the shield, 
the two hands were arranged above, and the two feet 
below, and it is in this form that the most ancient 
representations of the Sacred Heart are found, dating 
from a period at which the pictures destined to promote 
the devotion to the five Wounds were first spread 
abroad.*” 

The blazon of the five Wounds, known throughout 
the whole of Europe at the end of the fifteenth century, 
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enjoyed special favour in England in the following 
century, when the Catholics in the North rose against 
the tyranny of Henry VIII, and organized the move- 
ment of resistance known as the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
which had its scene of action in the County of York 
in the years 1536-7. The insurgents bore the emblems 
of the five Wounds sewn on their garments, and they 
put them also on their banners.5® The examples of 
this shield which have come down to us show the hands 
and the feet as they are generally represented, with, 
in the centre, a heart outlined on a Host; blood falls 
from the heart into a chalice. Above the heart can be 
seen the monogram of Christ (IHS) and quite at the 
top of the shield, the crown of thorns, while beneath 
are the letters I and G, signifying Itinerarium Gratiae 
(Pilgrimage of Grace).°® 

In all ages the Wound in the side of Christ was 
pre-eminently the object of veneration. The Fathers 
had particularly distinguished it from amongst the 
others before there had been any thought of joining 
this and the four other Wounds in one and the same 
devotion. They had shown the symbolic signification 
of its situation on the right side, and, moreover, that of 
the blood and water which came from it. The holy 
Wound of the side was already, in their eyes, the blessed 
door of Grace and of the Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Holy Eucharist. But Providence had reserved 
for the loving efforts of the mystics of the Middle Ages 
the means of penetrating yet further into the depths of 
the sacred Wound, which gave them access to the 
mysteries of the Heart of Jesus. 
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III. THE WowunpD IN THE SIDE AND THE PIERCED HEART 


It is only at a later date, and by successive disclosures, 
that the thoughts of the Fathers of the Church were 
turned towards the pierced Heart. Contemplatives 
and masters of the spiritual life in the Middle Ages 
tentatively began to turn their own devotion and that 
of the chosen souls whom they directed towards this 
side. But from the fourteenth century the efforts 
of the theologians, the revelations of the mystics, the 
devotions to the other wounds and their cult, rendered 
the mysteries of the bleeding Heart more and more 
familiar to the Christian world, till, finally, the revela- 
tions made to St Margaret Mary threw a blinding light 
on them. 

By what ways did Christian meditation first become 
drawn to the mysterious Wound in the side of our Lord 
and then upon the Wound in his Heart? What 
symbolical ideas resulted from it? How have icono- 
graphy and liturgy translated, fixed, and propagated 
this devotion? Such are the points to be examined. 

Which side was pierced by the point of the lance? 
The canonical Gospels do not say; but the constant 
tradition of the Church is that the soldier, to whom 
was given the name of Longinus, standing at the right 
side of Christ on the cross, pierced his right side. 
St Augustine and St Leo place the good thief on the 
right side on Calvary.°° At the Day of Judgement, 
Scripture tells us, the just will also be placed on the 
right. Why? Because it is from the right side of 
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Christ that the blood and water gushed forth, the sign 
and seal of redemption. The antiphon sung, during 
Paschal time, at the ceremony of the sprinkling of Holy 
Water, before the Parish Mass on Sundays, Vidi 
aquam egredientem de templo a latere dextro,® inspired 
by a passage from Ezechiel (xlvii 1 ef seq.), contains a 
hidden yet certain allusion to the baptismal water 
which came out from the right side.*4 

According to the Venerable Bede, the temple of 
Solomon was indeed a figure of Christ. The door of the 
Temple was on the right (III Kings, vi 8); so it was the 
right side of the Saviour, which was to be opened by 
the thrust of the lance. This interpretation was still 
in favour in the twelfth century, as one can gather by 
reading a very significant passage by Rupert of Deutz.® 
Moreover, the Gospel of the Childhood in Arabic 
related how the child Jesus was, one day, struck and 
wounded in Nazareth by the little Judas Iscariot, who 
was playing with him, and who was already possessed 
of the devil. And the author of this apocryphal work 
does not hesitate to see in that incident a prophetic 
omen, for on that occasion Judas wounded the child 
Jesus in the right side, “the very same side,” he 
observes, “‘ that the Jews pierced with the spear.’®” 

This idea, which is also that of St Bernard,®* was 
depicted in religious art as early as from the sixth 
century. The most ancient Crucifixion, with attendant 
personages and of a definite date that still exists, is that 
of the Syriac Evangeliary of Rabula, which, as has 
been seen, dates from the year 586. This shows us 
Longinus to the right of Christ, and it is into the right 
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side of the divine form that he drives the point of his 
lance. The pictorial tradition of Christianity does 
not vary on this point. An examination of the works 
of art which represent either the Crucifixion or the 
Descent from the Cross, or the Pieta, or the Man of 
Sorrows, from the most ancient times to those of our 
day, will reveal that, with very rare exceptions, the 
Wound of the Saviour is always on the right side.® 

The celebrated vision of St Gertrude, which has 
occupied the attention of all the historians of the devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart, adds yet another very ancient 
corroborative opinion. St John explains to the saint 
why he has placed Gertrude on the right side of the 
Saviour, which he expressly designates as ‘“‘ the side of 
the Wound.’’”° 

With this tradition in view, the liturgists of the 
Middle Ages explained that the priest detaches at Mass, 
at the moment of the fraction, a small part of the right 
side of the Host, to symbolize the Wound made by the 
spear of Longinus in the right side of Christ,”1 and a 
similar explanation was given of the usage of the Roman 
rite which ordered that, during the Canon of the Mass, 
the chalice should be placed not behind the Host,7? but 
on the right. It being understood that the Host and 
the chalice have a right and a left, this position was 
destined, according to medieval liturgists, to recall the 
fact that the Blood and Water, represented by the wine 
and water in the chalice, had gushed out from the right 
side.”8 

In numerous medieval Crucifixions, a figure, placed 
on the right by the side of Longinus, receives in a 
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chalice the Blood and Water from the holy Wound. 
This figure represents the Church. Opposite, on the 
left, can be seen the Synagogue, veiled, and in an 
attitude of disappointment and depression.’4 

From the Wound of the side the sacred Water and 
Blood flowed out over all humanity. The Church 
herself came out from the side of the Crucified One, 
who had just died, even as Eve came out from the side 
of the sleeping Adam.”*> This circumstance is familiar to 
the Fathers and spiritual writers, and pictorial art has 
not hesitated to give it a concrete form. A miniature 
from the Emblemata Biblica’’ represents at the same time 
the creation of the first woman and the birth of the 
Church, who, though scarcely come forth from the side 
of the Saviour, hastens to baptize a child presented 
to her.” 

It is also through this blessed Door of Grace and of 
the Sacraments that the devout soul can penetrate to 
the Heart of Jesus. From the thirteenth century, the 
Dominican liturgy had a feast of the Wound in the 
side, of which the celebration was fixed on the very 
day that was chosen later as the feast of the Sacred 
Heart, the Friday after the Octave of Corpus Christi. 
Furthermore, in 1247, wishing to give a coat of arms 
to the Dominican missionaries of the Congregation of 
the Brothers ‘‘ wandering for the sake of Christ,” 
Pope Innocent IV caused to be engraved a figure of 
Christ, standing, and despoiled of his clothing, pouring 
out his precious Blood from the Wound in his side.’8 

In the previous century, a friend of St Bernard, 
William, Abbot of Saint-Thierry, greeted with words 
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full of fervour and unction the “‘ sacrosanct Wound of 
the side, the door in the side of the ark.” He says it 
is not only the finger or the hand which he, like Thomas, 
wishes to place there, but he would like to enter com- 
pletely into the Wound in order to penetrate to the very 
Heart of Jesus. ‘‘ Lord,” he cries, “‘ open the door in 
the side of thy ark, so that all those who enter may be 
safe from the threatening deluge.’’”? 

This very significative symbolism of the ark is also 
found in the writings of the Blessed Guerric of Igny, 
a contemporary of William of Saint-Thierry.®° 

From that time the way is clear. It is through the 
opening of the Wound that the mystics are going to 
reach the hidden delights of the Heart of Jesus. Let 
us listen to their revelations. The Divine Wisdom said 
to her servant, the Blessed Henry Suso: ‘‘ Thou must 
enter through my open side into my Heart, wounded 
in love, and thou must shut thyself in; thou must 
search for a resting-place there, and there must thou 
stay. Then will I purify thee in the living water and 
I will colour thee red with my blood; I will bind thee 
to me, and I will join thee to me in all eternity.’ 

“* Sweet Lamb without stain, thou didst die when thy 
side was opened. Why dost thou desire that thy Heart 
should thus be struck and opened ?” St Catherine asked 
her Beloved Spouse. Jesus replied that he wished the 
secret of his Heart to be seen. He has shown it open 
to make it understood that he loved more than he was 
able to show at his death.®? 

Ludolph of Saxony (sixteenth century) dwells at 
length on the following ideas in his Vita D.N. Jesu 
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Christi : Christ shows us in the Wound in his side the 
way to his Heart; let man, therefore, not hesitate to 
enter in and to join his love to the love of Jesus, just as 
iron plunged into the burning fire unites itself with 
the burning fire and becomes one with it.8% 

After having recalled, as did Suso, the mystery of the 
saving Water and Blood, St Peter of Alcantara greets 
their source, the divine Wound, with transports of joy. 
“O Wound of the dear side of the Saviour,” he says, 
““made much more by his love for men than by the 
iron of the cruel lance! O Door of Salvation, en- 
trance to paradise, place of refreshment, impregnable 
door, sanctuary of the just, resting-place of pilgrims, 
nest of guileless doves, and beflowered couch of the 
Spouse of the Canticle of Canticles! I hail thee, 
Wound of the dear side, who dost imprint thyself on 
devout hearts, rose of wondrous beauty, ruby of 
priceless worth, the entrance to the Heart of fesus 
Christ.””84 

Louis de Blois also expressly says: “‘ The side of 
Christ was opened so that we might be given 
access and penetrate to the Heart of the dear Lord 
Jesus.’’85 

The head of the lance, which went in on the 
right, penetrated the body of Christ to his left side. 
Such was the opinion of the poet Prudentius in the 
fourth century,8* such seems also to have been the 
thought of St Bernard in the twelfth century,®” and 
also of St Bridget of Sweden in the fourteenth.® 

It is seen that the distant forerunners of the great 
modern devotion, Henry Suso, St Catherine of Siena, 
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Ludolph of Saxony, St Peter of Alcantara, Louis de 
Blois, all have followed the same way, the avenue 
mysteriously opened by the lance. “ It is through the 
Wound in the side that devotion has found the Heart,” 
aptly remarks Father Bainvel.®® 

In the early days it was only a question of the opening 
in the side (apertio lateris); later, the opening of the 
heart (apertio cordis) is mentioned. Did St Bernard 
leave any thoughts upon the pierced heart in his 
writings? In his sermons on the Canticle of Canticles, 
in which abound flights of the most ardent mystical 
piety, he says that the iron, having traversed the anima 
of Christ, buried itself close to his Heart (appropinquavit 
cor illus). He does not say that it penetrated his heart. 
He adds that “the arcanum of his heart was seen 
through the holes pierced in his body,’ a thought 
which was evoked by the words of the Canticle of 
Canticles: ‘‘ In the clefts of the rock, in the hollow 
places of the wall ” (ii 14). 

The Oratio rhythmica on each of the members of the 
suffering Christ, which has often been attributed to the 
Abbot of Clairvaux, contains the following lines: 

Da cor cordi sociari, 

Tecum Iesu vulnerari, 

Nam cor cordi similatur 

Si cor meum perforatur 

Sagittis improperii.* 
but it is doubtful whether this verse was written by 
St Bernard.” 

More doubtful still is the attribution to St Francis 
of Assisi of Italian lines on an inspiration only slightly 
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different from that of the Oratio rhythmica, in which 
the desire of the devout heart to partake of the grief 
of the Heart of the Master, pierced by the lance, is 
expressed thus: 


Mio core sia trafisso, 

Gesi con quella lanza, 

Che a te, la mia speranza 
Passo il core. 


Be that as it may, the great miracle of the stigmatiza- 
tion, an object of wonder for all the admirers of the 
Poverello, drew his followers to examine much more 
deeply the mysteries of the Passion of Christ and of 
his Wounded Heart. It may be then that these verses 
are the work of a Franciscan author of some Laudi 
of the thirteenth or fourteenth century.®4 In any case, 
it is undeniable that the Order of St Francis did a great 
deal to hasten the development of the devotion to the 
Divine Heart struck by the spear. 

St Bonaventure, one of the narrators of the miracle 
of 1224, has spoken of the mystery of “ the visible 
Wound ” of Jesus, a sign and witness of his “ invisible 
wound of love,” in such a penetrating manner that the 
Church saw fit to insert this text in the liturgy of the 
Sacred Heart. It is the well-known passage from the 
Vitis mystica, which figures in the second nocturn of 
this Feast under the name of St Bernard, and which 
nowadays is generally (but not with absolute certainty) 
attributed to St Bonaventure. ‘‘ His side has been 
pierced to show us the door,” said the Seraphic Doctor; 
“he has been wounded so that, freed from our worldly 
worries, we may live in this vine.’’®® 
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As well as the author of the Vitis mystica, there is 
another Friar Minor, Ubertino da Casale (¢ 1301), who 
says: “I drank of the water which flows from the open 
spring of his Heart.”9* Then, the Blessed Angela of 
Foligno (+ 1309), a tertiary of the same Order, says with 
pathetic precision that Christ has suffered in the course 
of his bitter Passion in each member of his body to 
repair the evil committed by each member of sinful 
man. Speaking to the saint, the Lord discloses to her 
thus the martyrdom of his Heart: “ For the sins of 
thy heart, sins of anger, of envy, of sadness, of guilty 
love, for thy wicked lust and thy bad desires, my very 
Heart and my side have been transfixed by a sharp 
lance, and a powerful remedy has come out, which 
is sufficient to heal all the passions and all the sins of 
thy heart.”’®” 

These texts show that from the end of the thirteenth 
century the change from the devotion to the side to 
the devotion to the Heart, and to the pierced Heart, 
was gradually becoming accomplished; and this was 
more particularly due to the mystics of the Franciscan 
school. In the following centuries, the spread of the 
devotion to the five Wounds and the instruments of 
the Passion, as well as the popular exhibitions of the 
mystery plays, contributed to implant yet more deeply 
in the minds of Christians the idea of the pierced Heart, 
which at a later date religious imagery fixed and popu- 
larized. ‘‘ Consider, sinner, the Wounds of Christ 
hanging on the Cross, the blood of the dead Victim, 
the price paid by the Redeemer . . . his Heart opened 
to show his love.”®§ ‘Though this was written in the 
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fifteenth century, it might just as well have been 
written by a pious author of the twentieth. 

In the fifteenth century, it was thought that the exact 
size of the Wound in the side (mensura vulneris lateris 
Domini) was known. Certain books of prayers, more 
or less open to suspicion, gave this dimension, either by 
means of a straight line or by a sketch. The size of 
the wound was frequently presented as diamond-shaped, 
but it is also found figured under other forms, as, for 
example, of an almond shape, framed sometimes in a 
crown of thorns, or enclosed within a diamond-shaped 
outline. Sometimes the Wound, from which fall 
drops of blood, is shown wide open ona Heart. Some- 
times the pierced Heart is itself placed in a diamond- 
shaped frame, or within a crown of thorns. One 
example exists of the Heart into which the point of the 
spear is put. Prints show the Heart with the wound 
held by two angels. Sometimes in Books of Hours 
angels hold a chalice, and the elliptical form of the 
cup, as seen in perspective when raised by the priest 
at the Elevation, is supposed to denote the shape of 
the wound. It sometimes happened that this shape is 
simply indicated in prints of the fifteenth century by a 
mere cut in the paper. 

The directions which accompany the greater part of 
these drawings show the superstitious usage which was 
made of them. Certain of these rubrics venture to 
affirm that the mensura vulneris had been granted an 
indulgence of seven years by Pope Innocent VIII 
(1484-1492). In order to gain it, it sufficed to look at 
the paper on which was the design of the mensura, to 
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fix it up in one’s dwelling, to wear it, or to kiss it with 
devotion. A prayer in Latin, commencing with the 
following lines, frequently accompanies representations 
of the aforementioned mensura : 


Salve, plaga lateris nostri Redemptoris; 
Ex te enim profluit fons rosei coloris. . . 


which was believed to have been composed by a certain 
Egidius Magnus and indulgenced by John XXII and 
by another Pope bearing the name of Leo. 

Lanspergius (+ 1539), a Carthusian of Cologne, must 
be considered as one of the principal promoters of the 
ascetic devotion to the Heart of Jesus—that is to say, 
not a purely speculative devotion, but one which was 
actually manifested by means of pious exercises. 
““ Have an image of the Divine Heart, or of the five 
Wounds, or of Jesus bleeding and wounded,” wrote 
this pious monk in his Pharetra divini amoris ; ‘ put it 
in some place by which you often pass, so that it will 
recall you to your practice and exercise of love towards 
God.’ In the edition of the Pharetra of 1523, there 
is a woodcut representing the five Wounds, the one of 
the Heart being clearly indicated.1 In the preceding 
century, two monks of the Charterhouse of St Alban’s 
at 'T'réves, John Rode (f 1439), who became, in 1421, 
Benedictine abbot of St Mathias, and Dominic of 
Prussia (t 1461), had already done much in order 
to popularize a woodcut representing the pierced 
Heart. 

Another curious coat of arms of the five Wounds 
dates from the fifteenth century. It consists of a 
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cross with either a big nail at each arm and two at the 
foot, or else the pierced hands and feet. A heart on 
the cross shows the Wound penetrated by the lance, 
and, as a last striking detail, the child Jesus is drawn 
on the heart.14 

St Margaret Mary, as it is known, several times saw 
the Heart of Jesus with its most adorable Wound, and 
our Lord made known to the saint that he would pour 
out his benedictions with abundance on all places where 
the representation of this admirable Heart should be 
fixed in order to be loved and honoured1% After 
the vision of 1673 or 1674, and according to the com- 
munications received by the saint, an image of the 
Sacred Heart was drawn by a nun of Paray-le-Monial. 
This drawing, kept with veneration, has a horizontal 
wound, between the edges of which can be read the 
word “ Charitas.”’ 1 

Dating from 1765, many Churches were permitted 
to celebrate the feast of the Sacred Heart, which a 
pontifical decree of 23rd August, 1856, authorized for 
the whole of Christendom. 

The liturgy of this feast definitely fixes the idea of 
the pierced Heart. ‘‘ He (Jesus Christ) did not only 
allow his Body to be wounded by the lance, but also 
his very Heart,”’ is to be read in a lesson of the second 
nocturn, a text supposed to be by St Bernard, but 
which, as we have seen, is in reality taken from the 
Vitis Mystica. 

This thought is again taken and developed under 
various forms, particularly in the hymns of the feast: 

“It is through love that thou hast consented to be 
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struck by a visible blow, so that we may venerate the 
_ wounds of an invisible love ” (Hymn at Lauds). 

‘“* This Heart has been pierced by the lance, and has 
suffered this wound, so that our impurities may be 
washed away by the water and blood which is poured 
out ’’ (Hymn at Vespers). 

And the ancient symbolism is found again in the 
hymn at Matins: “‘ The Church was born from the 
pierced Heart, united with Christ, and behold the 
door in the side of the ark opened for the salvation of 
mankind.” 

The Heart of Jesus remained hidden from the 
Christians of the first centuries. In their pious 
meditations the Fathers of the Church went no 
further than the Wound in the side. It was reserved 
for the devout of the Middle Ages to go yet further, 
and through the Wound of the side to sound the 
mysteries of the Heart. Pictorial art did a great deal 
to propagate and strengthen the devotion of the 
wounded Heart, which the Church finally consecrated 
officially with her liturgy. To-day, each time that 
the faithful recite the Litany of the Sacred Heart, 
they invoke the “‘ Heart pierced by the lance.” 


IV. THE WOUND OF THE SIDE AND THE EUCHARIST 


In the Accademia of Venice there is a picture painted 
in the second half of the fifteenth century by Quirizio 
da Murano,!’ which represents our Lord showing 
with his hand, through an opening in his tunic, the 
sacred Wound in his side, and with the other hand 
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giving communion to a nun kneeling at his feet. 
Very remarkable as a work of art, this picture by a 
Venetian painter is no less worthy of arresting the 
attention of those who are interested in finding out the 
sentiments and ideas which inspired the artist. Who 
would not wish to know more closely the mystic 
atmosphere in which this beautiful composition was 
conceived ? 

The question which we naturally ask when looking 
at such a picture is the following: What led the con- 
templatives and the mystics of the Middle Ages, and 
in particular this artist, who is doubtless the inter- 
preter of their ideas, to initiate the devotion to the 
Eucharistic Heart of Jesus, and to prepare the way 
for the association of the Eucharist and the Wound 
in the right side in one and the same devotion ? 

Let us recall the symbolism which guided in the 
Middle Ages those who eagerly sought to investigate 
the mysteries of the five Wounds, and especially of 
the Wound in the side, the entrance to the Heart of 
Jesus.1% “In these openings-[of the Body of Christ],”’ 
says St Bernard in a well-known sermon on the Canticle 
of Canticles, ‘‘ the sparrow finds a dwelling-place, and 
the turtle-dove a nest for her young. In them, the 
dove shelters herself, and looks without fear at the 
hawk who hovers around. .. . They have pierced his 
hands and his feet, they have transfixed his side with 
the lance, and through these openings I can suck the 
honey from the stone and the oil from the hard rock, 
that is to say, I can taste and learn how sweet is the 
Lord. ... The iron has pierced his soul and has 
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penetrated into the region of his heart, so that he might 
know how to have compassion on our miseries. The 
arcanum of his Heart appears in the holes pierced in 
his Body; here is the great mystery of love, and the 
bowels of mercy of our God. What can proclaim 
more clearly than the Wounds of the Saviour his 
sweetness and the mercy with which he is filled ?”’1% 

According to the Manuale, a work later than the 
time of St Bernard and in which the hand of John of 
Fécamp (ft 1198)"° has been recognized, the Wounds 
of our Lord are a sure refuge for the weary and for 
sinners. These holy Wounds, full of mercy, of 
goodness, of sweetness and of charity, allow us to 
sound the arcanum of the divine Heart; in them is 
manifested the great mystery of love (magnum pietatis 
sacramentum): ‘‘ Longinus opened for me the side of 
Christ with his lance, I entered in, and there I rest in 
security,’’12 

Venite vos amici mei a me tantum dilecti carnemque 
meam comedite, are the words which can be read on the 
scroll which the angel on the left holds in the picture 
by Quirizio. The Wound on the right side is a fire 
of love, from which radiates the sacrament of love. 
The ancient symbolism of the Water and the Blood 
coming out from the right side of Jesus is known; the 
Water is symbolical of Baptism, the Blood of the 
Eucharist. ‘‘ The Evangelist,” observes St Augustine, 
‘“‘ did not say that the soldier struck or wounded the 
side of Christ, or some similar remark, but he said that 
he ‘opened’ it. Thus, in a certain manner, the door 
of life was opened to us, through which come all the 
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sacraments of the Church, without which it is impossible 
to enter into the only life which deserves that name.’”448 

This symbolism remained familiar to the spiritual 
writers of the Middle Ages up to the time of Quirizio. 
William of Saint-Thierry wrote, ‘‘ Lord, these riches 
of thy glory were inaccessible; thou didst hide them 
in the secrets of thy heaven; but now the lance of the 
soldier has opened the side of thy Son, our Saviour 
and Redeemer, on the cross, and the sacraments of 
our redemption have come forth (redemptionis nostrae 
effluxere sacramenta).”’\4 

The following are the terms used by St Clare of 
Assisi in the fifth section of the prayer attributed to 
her, which has been previously discussed. “‘ Praise and 
glory to thee, most amiable Lord Jesus Christ,” she says, 
“for the very holy Wound of thy side. By this holy 
Wound, and by the effect of the very holy gift of thy 
mercy, that thou hast shown in the opening of thy 
side to the soldier Longinus, and that thou showest to 
us all now, I beg thee, most sweet Jesus, thou who hast 
washed me from my original sins by baptism, to deliver 
me also from all past and future ills, through the 
precious Blood which is offered up to-day and drunk 
in all the universe.” 

In the Revelations of Agnes Blannbek, a Béguine of 
Vienna, we read: ‘“‘ From the Wound of the side flows 
a refreshing spiritual drink, very desirable and very 
sweet to all the sons of the promised land, as well as to 
those who long for it. They approach near, and even 
fix their mouths to the side, in order to drink at this 
torrent of delights.”46 In a text in Old English we 
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read as follows: “‘ Longinus pierced his side, transfixed 
his heart, and from the broad wound flows the redeem- 
ing blood and the water in which the world washes its 
malice and sin.” ‘‘ O sweet Jesus, thou hast opened 
for me thy heart, so that I may know thee more per- 
fectly and read the true letters of love which it con- 
tains, for thus can I see clearly how much thou lovest 
me.’’17 All these texts show that the mysticism of 
the Wound of the side, and even some knowledge of 
the love mysteries of the Heart, had become familiar 
to contemplatives a long time before the complete 
development of the devotion to the five Wounds. 

The following words are to be read on the scroll 
held by the angel on the right of the picture by Quirizio: 
Venite dilectissimi mei in cellula vinariam sanguinig. meo 
inebriate vos. In the words of this inscription the cella 
vinarta (the cellar of wine) of the Canticle of Canticles 
(ii 4) is easily recognized. As for the last words, they 
seem to be nothing more than a reminiscence of another 
passage, that of chapter v, verse 1, of the same book, 
in which we read: Comedite amici, et bibite et inebria- 
mini, charissimi (Eat, O friends, and drink, and be 
inebriated, my dearly beloved). The cellula vinaria is 
the sacred Wound, source of the sacrament of love, 
which the Saviour shows; and this phrase is a clear 
invitation to the Christian soul to come and drink of 
the Precious Blood which flows from the divine Wound. 
‘““He has been wounded, so that we, lightened of all 
outward trouble, may come to live in this Vine,” is to 
be read in the well-known passage of the Vitis Mystica, 
which has been inserted in the Office of the Sacred 
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Heart, and attributed to St Bernard.8 St Bonaven- 
ture also says in a passage of the Lignum vitae, which 
has also found a place in the same Office, as well 
as the text of St Augustine which was quoted a few 
moments ago: “It was so that the Church might 
be formed from the side of Christ, sleeping in death, 
that by a divine disposition the soldiers opened with a 
lance and transpierced this sacred side, making blood 
and water flow, in order to pour out the price of our 
redemption. It is this pouring out from the myster- 
ious soul of the Heart, which gives to the sacraments 
of the Church the virtue of communicating the life 
of Christ; it is ever ready for those who live in Christ, 
the water of the fountain of life which springs up in 
the life eternal. Rise up then, O soul, faithful friend 
of Christ, do not cease to watch . . . come, draw near 
thy lips to refresh thyself at the fountains of the 
Saviour.”49 Here is a complete text; we find in it 
the Wound of the side, the piercing of the Heart, 
source of the sacraments of the Church, which are the 
channels of grace, and the blood of Christ becoming 
(for those who live in him) a draught of eternal life. 
All the doctrine of the wounded Heart of Jesus is to be 
seen there in its elementary form. 

The Venerable Ida of Louvain, a Cistercian vision- 
ary of the thirteenth century, was often invited, so her 
biographer relates, “‘ to enter into the cellar of wine 
(cellam vinariam) and to drink at the sacred source of 
the Wound of the Saviour.”2° The Blessed Guerric 
of Igny (+ 1160) said: ‘‘ Good and full of pity, he has 
opened his side so that the blood of his Wound might 
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refresh thee.” 21 In a rhythmus entitled Salutatio ad 
latus Domini, which was sung in the thirteenth century, 
the Eucharist is put in the same close relation with the 
divine Wound: 

Salve, latus Salvatoris, 

In quo latet mel dulcoris, 

In quo patet vis amoris, 


Ex quo scatet fons cruoris, 
Qui corda lavat sordida. 


Salve, mitis apertura, 

De qua manat vena pura, 
Porta patens et profunda, 
Super rosam rubicunda, 
Medela salutifera. 


Potus tuus, potus vitae; 
Qui sitistis huc venite.?** 


The inscriptions on this picture of the Quattrocento 
are equally in harmony with the mystic conceptions 
of a century during which art saw fit to multiply the 
numbers of reproductions of the Mass of St Gregory, 
and to exploit the themes of the Fountain of Life and 
of the mystic Wine Press.1*8 At no other period have 
artists caused the Sacred Blood of the Saviour to flow 
more abundantly. The realism of so many of the 
productions of that time, which is apt to shock us at 
the present day, stands in marked contrast to the 
restrained and delicate expression of the work of 
Quirizio da Murano. 

The realistic character of many of the works of 
art of the fifteenth century, which represent Christ 
wounded, bruised, and bleeding, is particularly arrest- 
ing in the productions of the northern countries. 
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Ascetic and mystic writers of these countries explain 
in a very vivid way the mysticism and symbolism of 
the Wound made by the lance. In regard to these, 
certain texts of Henry Suso and Ludolph of Saxony, 
which have already been quoted, should be borne 
in mind. A text which also must be referred to 
is one of the Viola animae, the work of a Belgian 
Carthusian, Pierre Dorland, printed at Cologne in 
1499,1°4 and another taken from a writing in the 
dialect of the district of Tréves, used by the Poor 
Clares of that town.25 Thomas a Kempis, who 
in the Imitation (II 1) invites the devout soul to hide 
itself in the Wounds of the Saviour, has also a very 
beautiful passage on “ the cruel piercing of the sacred 
side of Christ Jesus,” in his Orationes et Meditationes 
de Vita Christi. Having recalled the familiar character- 
istics of the ancient symbolism (the spring of blood and 
water which heals the world and purifies from sin; 
the Body of Christ struck by the lance of Longinus, 
from which gushed out water, just as water gushed out 
from the rock struck by Moses in the desert; Eve who 
came out from the side of Adam, and the Church which 
came from the side of Christ), ‘Thomas 4 Kempis adds 
very pious thoughts upon the Wound which serves as 
_ a way of access by which to penetrate into the most 
intimate secret of the Well-beloved, and to unite one’s 
life closely with him.® But nowhere else, to our 
knowledge, can one discover more explicit remarks 
upon the association of the Wound of the side with 
the Eucharist than in the Theologia Mystica of Henry 
de Herp ( Harphius) who died about 1478, after having 
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been Vicar Provincial of the Friars Minor at Cologne 
from 1470 to 1473. 

This production in reality is scarcely to be called 
a personal work.!2”? Herp borrowed a great deal from 
his predecessors, chiefly from St Bernard, from 
Ruysbroeck, and from Ludolph of Saxony, but for 
our purpose his lack of originality is not of great 
importance. A passage absolutely capital on the point 
which interests us must be quoted: ‘‘ The Sacraments,” 
Harphius says, “‘ specially draw their strength from the 
Passion of Christ, from whom the same strength unites 
itself to us in some way by the reception of the sacra- 
ments, as a sign of which the Water and the Blood 
came out from the side of Christ hanging on the Cross. 
The Water signifies Baptism, the Blood the Eucharist, 
the two greatest sacraments. ‘That is why, according 
to Chrysostom (Joan. 19), our intention and our 
devotion ought to unite in receiving the sacraments 
as if they came straight from the side of Christ. The 
Wound in his side is in reality the door of the sacra- 
ments, for even as Eve was formed from a rib of the 
first Adam, so the Church came out from the side of the 
second Adam. ... The Blood signifies the Eucharist. 
Is it not, in reality, the same Blood which flowed from 
the side of Christ which we drink each day? Let 
God’s will be received by us in all things and above all 
things, because the Heart of Christ has been wounded 
for us with such a wound of love, in order that by a 
reciprocal love we might enter into his Heart by the 
door of the side, and there unite our love with his 
divine love.” Then follow several sentences taken 
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almost literally from St Bernard. Afterwards our 
author continues: ‘‘ He wished that this most holy side 
should be opened, so that the love of Christ, like a 
faithful dove, should build its nest in this opening 
according to the words of the Canticle: ‘Come, my 
dove in the clefts of the rock, in the hollow places of the 
wall,’ and so, like the dove of most pure love, she should 
hide her little ones there, that is the fruits of her good 
works and exercises, in order to keep them hidden 
from the rapacity of birds of prey.’’128 

This last text, written about the time when Quirizio 
was painting his picture, will aid in interpreting the 
subject treated by him. This subject is clearly a very 
special one. Apart from the representation of the Last 
Supper, or the meal at Emmaus, our Lord has rarely 
been represented as giving communion under the species 
either of Bread or of Wine.1?° With the exception of 
those which show the meeting of the Apostle Thomas 
and Jesus, there are few works of art which represent 
Christ clothed and showing the Wound in his side.1%° 
The particular character of this double element in 
the composition, and, moreover, the presence of a 
nun receiving the communion from the very hand 
of the Saviour, would suggest that the picture was 
to commemorate a private revelation or a vision seen 
by a nun. What was the intention of the painter? 
It is not known. It is only known that the picture 
comes from an ancient convent of Poor Clares.1*1 

Hagiographical literature and accounts of special 
revelations give quite a number of examples of our 
Lord himself showing the Wound in his side to various 
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privileged servants of God; for example, St Lutgard 
(+ 1246), St Margaret of Cortona (f 1297),'* the 
Venerable Ida of Louvain (+ 1300),1*4 the Blessed Angela 
of Foligno (f 1309),!*5 Julian of Norwich in 1373,1*¢ but 
nowhere in the accounts of these apparitions is it said 
that Christ at the same time gave communion to the 
person who had the vision. It should further be noted 
that, in the picture, the nun who receives the communion 
is not shown with a nimbus. On the other hand, pious 
stories of the Middle Ages have preserved numerous 
examples of communion given by Christ to pious 
women, to the Blessed Margaret of Ypres (f 1237),1%? 
to the German nuns Offmya von Munchwill* 
and Anna von Oppfingen,®® to the Augustinian 
nun Veronica of Binasco (ft 1497),/4° and to others,!4! 
but in none of these last quoted narratives is any 
mention made of the act of showing the side. It is, 
moreover, possible that the artist of Murano wished 
only to paint a symbolical subject, having no real 
foundation, and relating to no particular event. The 
picture of Quirizio, so delicate and so expressive, 
and yet in such conformity with the notions and the 
aspirations of mystic tradition, being also the result 
of a quite original inspiration, is, without doubt, 
one of those “treasured finds” of which Father 
Bainvel speaks in recording the enthusiastic efforts 
of the promoters of the devotion towards the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus.142 It seems to us that the artist who 
was able to represent so successfully, with such piety 
and in such a striking manner, our Lord holding in 
one hand a Host and with the other showing his 
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wounded side, a fire of love, merits to be placed amongst 
the first witnesses of the movement which led to the 
glorification of the mystery of the “‘ Sweet Heart of 
Jesus, founder of the Eucharistic Banquet.”148 
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19 J. Jorgensen, S Frangois d’Assise, Sa Vie et son Guvre, 
trad. T. de Wyzewa, Paris, 1909, IV iv. 
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20 Dreves, Analecta hymnica, XXIV 20-23. Several texts 
already quoted show that the devotion to the five wounds 
was known in Germany in the thirteenth century, if not 
earlier. Further traces of the same devotion may be found 
in the Mariengriisse of the same time. See Franz Pfeiffer, 
fo egg (Zeitschrift fur deutsches Altertum, VIII, 1851, 
298). 

21 Hermann Grotefend, Zeitrechnung des deutschen Mittel- 
alters und der Neuzeit, Hannover, 1891-1898, II i 115. 

22 Adolph Franz, Die Messe im deutschen Mittelalter, 
PP. 157-158. 

23 A. Franz, op. cit., pp. 158-159. 

at Cf.Branz, opcite, ps 160: 

25 On all these questions, see P. Zeffirino Lazzeri, O.F.M., 
L’Orazione delle cinque piaghe recitata da S Chiara (Archivium 
Franciscanum historicum, XV1, 1923, pp. 246-249), who there 
gives an edition of the prayer. 

26 Legatus divinae pietatis, II 4, Pictavii, 1875, p. 67. 

2? Enchiridion manuale precationum, Rouen, 1580, fol. 52. 

28 J.-B. Thiers, Traité des Superstitions qui regardent les 
Sacrements, Paris, 1704, IV 66. Cf. N. Paulus, Geschichte 
des Ablasses am Ausgange des Mitielalters, Paderborn, 1923, 
III 295. 

29 Cf. Alfred Holder, Die Reichenauer Handschriften, 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1914, II 64; U. Chevalier, Rep. hymnol., 
No. 1709. 

30 Ed. F. J. Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters, 
Freiburg i. Breisgau, 1853, I 158; Horae latinae printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde a.D. 1503 (Use of Sarum and of York), ed. 
Edgar Hoskins, Horae B.M. Virginis or Sarum and York 
Primers, London, 1901, p.123, an amplification of the same in 
Blume, Reimgebete (Dreves, Analecta hymnica, XXX]1), 1898, 
pp. 90-91. 

31 Kd. C. Horstman, in Yorkshire Writers: Richard 
Rolle of Hampole and his Followers, London, 1895, I 379- 
386. 

82 Ed. C. Horstman, pp. 381-382. 

33 Horae printed by Wynkyn de Worde (c. 1494), in 
Hoskins, op. cit., p. 112. 

84 Horae Eboracenses, ed. 1536, in Christ. Wordsworth, 
Horae Eboracenses, The Prymer . . . according to the Use 
of . . . York, Durham and London, 1920 (Surtees Society, 


No. 132), p. 82. 
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35 See Blume, Reimgebete (Dreves, XXXI, pp. 87-91); 
Horae B.M. Virg. (Lambeth MS. 545, fol. 78). Cf. W. 
Sparrow-Simpson, On the Measure of the Wound in the 
Side of the Redeemer in fournal of the British Archeol. 
Association, XXX, 1874, p. 368. Richard Morris has 
edited in Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises of the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries (London, E.E.T.S., 1 ser., 
1868, p. 208 ff.) a prayer On lofsong of ure Louerde, in which 
Christ is implored to heal through his five Wounds the wounds 
caused in the soul through the five senses (cf. a text of St 
Peter Damian above). There are quite a number of prayers 
in Middle-English to the five Wounds. See Carleton Brown, 
A Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic Verse, 
Oxford, 1916-1920, No. 625, 1021, 1080. 

36 Vita Ven. Mariae de Malliaco (¢ 1414), V 34 (Boll., 
March, III 741). Cf. John Brand, Observations on Popular 
Antiquities, W. Carew Hazlitt’s new edition, London, 1905, 
III 73; J. Evans, Magical Fewels of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance particularly in England, Oxford, 1922, p. 1273 
Thomas Sharp, An Account of an Ancient Gold Ring found in 
Coventry Park in the Year 1802 (Archaeologia, XVIII, 1817, 
p. 307). 

87 Ancren Riwle, ed. and trad. J. Morton, London, 1907, 
p. 21 ff. Mention is made of the five Wounds in the prayer 
On god ureisun of ure Lefdi (ed. Richard Morris, Old English 
Homilies, 1 ser., pp. 196-197), which, according to Dr. Willy 
Marufke, may be safely attributed to St Edmund, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Der dlteste englische Marienhymnus, in 
Breslauer Bettrage zur Literaturgeschichte, hrsg. v. M. Koch 
und Sarrazin, 13, Breslau, 1907). 

88 Ed. A. Langfors, Notice du MS. fr. 12483 de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale (Notices et Extraits des Man. de la B.N., 
XXXIX ii, Paris, 1917, p. 543). See, further, a text of the 
beginning of the fifteenth century edited by G. P. Krapp in 
The Legend of St Patrick’s Purgatory, its Later Literary 
History, Baltimore, 1900, p. 73. 

89 "The reason for the popularity of this beautiful prayer is 
likely y be found in the rich indulgences conceded to it 
in 1858. 

49 See above, and Reliquiae Hearnianae, p. 194 (v. infra); 
L. F. Sauvé (infra); Philipp Strauch, Die Offenbarungen 
der Adelheid Langmann Klosterfrau [ft 22nd Nov., 1375] 
(Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach- und Kulturgeschichte der 
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germanischen Vélker, edited by Brink, Scherer, and Stein- 
meyer, Strasburg, 1878, XXVI 44). 

41 Steph. Beissel, Geschichte der Verehrung Marias in 
Deutschland wahrend des Mittelalters, Freib. i. Br., 1909, 
PP. 527,538. See two characteristic pictures reproduced by 
P. Perdrizet (after Schreiber and P. Heitz) in his book, La 
Vierge de Miséricorde, Etude d’un Theme iconographique (Paris, 
1908, Pl. XIV 1, 2, p. 133 ff.). On the meaning of the heart 
held by St Catherine of Siena in the two pictures, see 
Nouvelles Notes sur d’anciennes Images du Sacré Ceur (La 
Vie et les Arts liturgiques, Feb., 1925, pp. 184-185). 

42 Die Chronik der Anna von Munzingen[composed between 
1310 and 1320], ed. Dr. J. K6nig (Freiburger Diécesan Archiv, 
XIII, 1880, p. 168). 

48 Elsbeth Stagel, Das Leben der Schwestern zu Toss, ed. 
Ferdinand Vetter (Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, VI, 
Berlin, 1906, pp. 46, 50, 64-65). The Dominican nun, 
Elsbeth Stagel, a friend of Suso’s, entered religion at the 
convent of Toss (S. W. Winterthur, Switzerland) about 
1330; H. Suso, Biichlein der ewigen Weisheit, TV, ed. Karl 
Bihlmeyer, Deutsche Schriften, Stuttgart, 1907, p. 210. 

44 O.M. Dalton, Catalogue of Finger Rings, Early Christian, 
Byzantine, Teutonic, Medieval, and Later in the British 
Museum, London, 1912, Nos. 718 (with a figure) and 719. 

45 TLegatus divinae pietatis, loc. ctt. 

46 Lettere, ed. Tommaseo, Firenze, 1860, IV 6. 

47 L. Pfleger, Zur Geschichte der Inklusen am Oberrhein, 
am Ausgang des Mittelalters (Histor.-polit. Blatter, CXX XIX, 
1907, p. 512). 

48 Ludwig Zoepf, Die Mystikerin Margaretha Ebner (c. 
1291-1351) (Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters und 
der Renaissance, XVI, Leipzig and Berlin, 1914), p. 65; 
Elsbeth Stagel, op. cit., pp. 64-65; Die Chronik der Anna von 
Munzingen, pp. 168, 183. On Suso’s case of stigmatization 
and the same phenomenon in other medieval German 
mystics, see Leben Seuses, ed. K. Bihlmeyer, XVI 41. 

49 Elsbeth Stagel, Das Leben der Schwester zu Toss, p. 46. 

50 “* Quinque dierum spacio concurrente propter reveren- 
ciam quinque vulnerum Christi ieiuniorum observanciam 
custodivit ” (Le Pélerinage de Laurent de Pasztho au Purgatoire 
de S. Patrice, 5, ed. H. Delehaye (Analecta bollandiana 
XXVII, 1908, p. 48). 

51 Leben Seuses, VII, ed. K. Bihlmeyer, p. 24. 
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52 G, J. Aungier, History and Antiquities of Syon Monastery, 
London, 1849, p. 24. Cf. Francesca ag Steele, The Story 
of the Bridgettines, London, 1910, p. 

53 Card. Gasquet, The Religious Life v Henry VI, London, 
1923, °. 

de < Prox Die Messe im deutschen Mittelalter, pp. 158- 
160; E. Male, L’ Art religieux de la Fin du Moyen Age, Paris, 
1908, p. 101; Thomas Hearne, Reliquiae Hearnianae, ed. 
Philip Bliss, London, 1869, I 194; L. F. Sauvé, Oraisons, 
Conjurations et Gardes des Paysans vosgiens (Mélusine, III, 
col.114). As they were so dreadfully tried by famine, plague 
and other scourges, the people of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries clung to the devotion to the five Wounds and other 
practices having the Passion of the Saviour for their object, 
chiefly to obtain deliverance from sudden death. See 
P. Perdrizet, op. cit., pp. 140-141, and note these verses from 
the Chanson des Flagellants : 


‘* Jhesus, par tes cing rouges playes, 
De mort soudaine nous delayes !” 


(Le Roux de Lincy, Recueil de Ghanits historiques frangais, 
Paris, 1842, I 237). Or in German: 


‘* Jhesus, durch deine Wunden rot 
Behiit uns vor dem gehen tot.”’ 


Fritsche Closener, Chronik (1362), ed. C. Hegel 1870, 
p. 109, as quoted by Dr. Ernest Wickersheimer, in his 
paper on La Peste noire ad Strasbourg et le ‘‘ Régime’’ des 
cing Médecins strasbourgeois ([Proceed. of the 3rd Intern. Congr. 
of the Hist. of Medicine, London, 1922, Antwerp, 1923, p. 56]). 

55 Here, for instance, is a charm given by John Brand in 
his Popular Antiquities : “‘ Longinus Miles Ebreus percussit 
latus D.N.J.C. Sanguis exuit (sic) etiam latus; ad se traxit 
lancea + tetagramaton + Messyas ¢ Sother + Emanuel 
+ Sabaoth + Adonay t . Unde sicut verba ista fuerunt 
verba Christi, sic exeat ferrum istud sive quarellum ab isto 
Christiano. Amen. And sey thys Charme v tymes in the 
worship of the v woundys of Christ ’’ (W. C. Hazlitt’s edition, 
London, 1870, III 237-238). The following lines may be 
read on the interior surface of the aforementioned rings: 
““Vulnera quinque dei sunt medicina mei—Pia crux et 
passio xpi sunt medicina michi—Jaspar melchior baltazar 
ananyzapta tetragmaton’’ (Dalton, Catalogue, No. 719). 
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On the magic signification of the names of Christ and of the 
Magi, see my paper La Priére dite de Charlemagne et les 
Priéres apocryphes apparentées (Revue d’Histoire ecclésiastique 
XX, 1924, pp. 219, 225, 230). 

*§ See my paper, Notes sur d’anciennes Images du Sacré- 
Ceur (La Vie et les Arts liturgiques, Feb., 1922, pp. 167-169), 
and Desbarraux-Bernard, Les Marques des cing Plates ; Etude 
bibliographique (Mémoires de ? Académie de Toulouse, XLVIII, 
1877, p. 62). According to M. Emile Male, the appearance 
of the blazon of the five Wounds is later than that of the 
instruments of the Passion (L’Art ad la Fin du Moyen Age, 
p- 101). On the blazon of the Passion or coat of arms of 
Christ, see Morris, Legends of the Holy Rood, London 
(E.E.T.S.), 1871, pp. 170-196; G. Hiitten, Waffen und 
Wappen Christi (Liturgie und Kunst, 1919-1920, pp. 95-99); 
Campbell Dodgson, Woodcuts and Metal Cuts of the Fifteenth 
Century, Chiefly of the German School in the British Museum, 
London, 1914, Pl. V; by the same, Catalogue of Early German 
and Flemish Woodcuts Preserved in the Dep. of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum, London, 1903, I 108. 

°7 The pictures and monuments where the five Wounds 
are simply represented by five almond-shaped slits are 
seldom met with. An example is given by W. Sparrow- 
Simpson in his paper, On the Measure of the Wound in the 
Side of the Redeemer (fournal of the British Archeological 
Association, XXX, 1874, p. 367). 

58 Hugh Latimer, Sermons (Works, Cambridge, Parker 
Society, I, 1844, p. 29); Frances Rose-Troup, The Western 
Rebellion of 1549, London, 1913, Append. A.; M. H. Dodds 
and R. Dodds, The Pilgrimage of Grace (1536-1537) and the 
Exeter Conspiracy (1538), Cambridge, 1915, I 238. 

59 Figures: A Relic of the Pilgrimage of Grace ( Yorkshire 
Archeological Fournal, XXI, 1911, facing p. 108) and 
Transactions of the East Riding Antiquarian Society, V 47. 

6° St Augustine, Tractatus in Fohannem, 31 (P.L., XXXV, 
1636); St Leo, Sermo 4 de Passione Domini (P.L., LIV 322). 

81 Matt. xxv 33. 

62 Geoffrey of Vendéme, Sermo 5 de Resurrectione Domini 
(P.L., CLVII 253-254). 

63 “* T saw water flowing from the right side of the temple.” 

64 Rupert of Deutz, De divinis officiis, VII 20 (P.L., 
CLXX 200). See Dom Guépin, L’Aspersion de Eau bénite 
au Temps pascal (Bulletin de S Martin et de S Benoit, 1908, 
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p. 230), and an anonymous writer in Notes and Queries, 12th 
ser., III, 1920, p. 173. 

65 Bede, In libros Regum, quest. 30, 12 (P.L., XCI 722); 
De templo Salomonis, 8 (P.L., XCI 753-754). 

eS cs Trinitate et operibus gus, XLII 10 (P.L., CLXVII 
II51). 

87 Evangelium infantiae Salvatoris, Lat. trad. J. C. Thilo, 
Codex apocryphus novi Testamenti, I, Lipsiae, 1832, p. 109. 

88 “*TTesus] etiam dextrum sibi propter me passus est 
latus fodi”’ (Serm. VII in Ps. Qui habitat : P.L., CLXXXIII 
208). 

69 “* J’ignore si l’on trouverait dans tout le moyen Age un 
seul crucifix ot la blessure du coup de lance fiit marquée 
au coOté gauche. Les textes, autant que les monuments, 
s’accordent sur ce point”? (Martin and Cahier, Mélanges 
@ Archéologie, Paris, 1847-1849, I 233)- One could, how- 
ever, indicate some exceptions, for instance the Crucifixion 
represented on the Perm dish (5th to 6th cent.) (J. Reil, Die 
frithchristlichen Darstellungen der Kreuzigung Christi, Leipzig, 
1904, Fig. 3 and p. 110), and the same scene as represented 
on an ivory of the British Museum of the same period (Guide 
to the Early Christian and Byzantine Antiquities in the British 
Museum, London, 1903, Pl. 2). Cf. A. Schmid, Die Seiten- 
wunde Christi (Zeitschrift f. christliche Kunst, XXI, 1908, 
pp. 217-218). Hagiographers and artists agree in placing 
the stigma in the side of St Francis of Assisi on the right 
(St Bonaventure, Legenda S Francisci, X111 4; Quaracchi edit. 
VIII 543). Gf. H. Matrod, Deux Emaux franciscains du Louvre: 
les Stigmates de S Francois, leur plus ancienne Représentation 
connue (Paris, Assoc. franciscaine, 1906), and Miscellanea 
Francescana, X, 1906, pp. 8-17). ‘The miracle of the stigma- 
tization on Mount Alverna took place in September, 1224. 
Lucas, Bishop of Tuy in Spanish Galicia (f 1249), did not 
fail to utilize that argument in his treatise against the Albi- 
genses in order to establish that it was the right side of Jesus 
which was wounded by the spear (Lucas Tudensis, De altera 
vita fideique controversiis adversus Albigensium errores, II 11, 

P. J. Mariana, Ingolstadii, 1611, p. 102). 

70 Legatus divinae pietatis, IV 4, pp. 303-306. On St 
Gertrude and the Sacred Heart, see Dom Ursmer Berliére, 
La Dévotion au Sacré-Ceur dans l’Ordre de S Benoti, Paris 
and Maredsous, 1923, p. 24 ff. Further evidence in Henry 
Suso’s Cfuvres mystiques (French transl. by G. Thiriot, 
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Paris, 1899, II 127-128), and Ludolph of Saxony’s Vita 
D.N. fesu Christi, II lxiv 12 (Parisiis, 1878, IV 136). 

71 Micrologus, 16 (P.L., CLI 988); Irish tract on the Mass 
in the Stowe Missal (ed. Whitley Stokes and J. Strachan, 
Thesaurus palaeohibernicus, Cambridge, 1903, II 253). 

72 The same usage was also followed in other parts of 
Christendom. 

78 Innocent III, De sacro altaris mysterio, III 58 (P.L., 
CCXVII 833); Ivo of Chartres, Epist. 231 (P.L., CLXII 
234); Statuta synod. ecclesiae Cadurcensis (Marténe and 
Durand, Thesaurus anecdotorum, Lut. Paris., 1717, IV 710). 
Cf. A. Rocca, Commentarius de sacra summi pontificis commu- 
nione, etc., Romae, 1610, p. 50, Lebrun, Explication . . . des 
Priéres et des Cérémonies de la Messe, Liége, 1781, pp. 12, 314, 
463, 464; J. Wickham Legg, Tracts on the Mass, p. 234. 

74 Miniature in the sacramentary of Drogo, Bishop of 
Metz (c. 850): Dict. d’ Archéol. chrét. et de Liturgie, art. Drogon 
(Sacramentaire de), Fig. 3889; miniature of the Hortus 
deliciarum (end of 12th cent.) in A. Michel, Hist. de Il’ Art, 
Paris, 1906, II i, Fig. 247. On this miniature, see Auber, 
Histoire et Théorie du Symbolisme religieux, Paris, 1871, I 
454-465. Further figures will be found in Martin and 
Cahier, op. cit., II, Pl. 4 and 7, and Paul Weber, Geistliches 
Schauspiel, Stuttgart, 1894, Pl. 4. 

76 St Augustine, Tract. 120 in Fohannem (P.L., XXXV 
1053); Ludolph of Saxony, op. cit., II Ixiv 13, 14, p. 137. 
Cf. Félicie d’Ayzac, Symbolisme (Rev. de l’ Art chrétien, V, 
1861, p. 82 ff.). 

76 Paris, B. Nat. MS. lat. 11, 360 (13th cent.). 

7? Grimouard de Saint-Laurent, Les Images du Sacré- 
Coeur au Point de Vue de l’ Histoire et del’ Art (Revue del’ Art 
chrétien, XXVII, 1878, p. 304). Further representations 
of the same subject, also of the thirteenth century, in Inns- 
brucker Kirchenfreund, 1905, p. 102. 

78 M.J. Bernadot, Le Développement historique de la Dévo- 
tion au Sacré-Ceeur (La Vie spirituelle, 11, 1920, pp. 193-215). 

79 Meditatio 6 (P.L., CLXXX 225-226); De contemplando 
Deo, 1 3(P.L., CLXXXIV 368). 

80 Guerric, In dom. palmarum. Serm., IV 5 (P.L., 
CLXXXV 140). 

81-H. Suso,. op: cit., Il 130. 

82 St Catherine of Siena, Dialogue, ch. 75, French transl. 
by E. Cartier, Paris, 1884, pp. 158-159. 
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83 Ludolph, op. cit., p. 138. 

84 St Peter of Alcantara, Traité del’ Oraison et de la Médita- 
tion, French transl. by Marcel Bouix, CZuvres spirituelles, 
Paris, 1862, p. 148. 

85 Louis de Blois, Explicatio Passionis Domini, 19: Opera, 
Coloniae, 1606, p. 523. 

ee Prudentius, Dittochaeum, 42: Passio Salvatoris (P.L., 
LX 108); Peristephanon, hymn. $ (P.L., LX 432). Cf. Leo 
Kozelka, Die Behandlung der Passion Christi in der darstel- 
lenden und bildenden Kunst der ersten christlichen Jahrhunderte 
bis zur Karolingischen Renaissance (Rémische Quartalschrift, 
XXXI, 1924, pp. 133-135)- natal 

87 St Bernard (Serm. 61, 4 in Cantic.) simply says: ‘‘ Ferrum 
pertransiit animam ejus et appropinquavit cor illius ” (P.L., 
CLXXXIII 1072). Was the spear thrust so deep that it 
passed through to the left side? If so, there would be six, 
not five Wounds. Cornelius a Lapide shirks the difficulty 
in saying that the wound in the left side was so small that it 
need not be taken into account (Commentarii in Evangelia, 
Antverpiae, 1732, II 528-529). 

88 St Bridget, Revelationes, Romae, 1628, II 21 (1 196); 
IV 70 (I 414); VII 15 (II 217). 

8°. Loe. cit., col. 305. 

90 St Bernard, loc. cit. 

®l Daniel, Thesaurus hymnologicus, Lipsiae, 1855, IV 228. 

82 See B. Hauréau, Des Poémes latins attribués a S. Bernard, 
Paris, 1890, pp. 70-73. 

93 FE, Paoli, San Francesco da’ Assisi —- cantore del divino 
amore, Torino, £345, p.agse. (Cinp 

4 Pp. BF, Paoli, Poeste attributi a S. Py (Miscellanea fran- 
cescana, XIII, 1911, p. 22). 

% Vitis Mystica, Ill 2,5 (St Bonaventure, Opera, Quaracchi 
edit., VIII 162). Cf. E. Gilson, S. Bonaventure et l’icono- 
graphie de la Passion (Revue d’Histotre franciscaine, 1, 1924, 
PP. 405-424). 

%6 Quoted by Father Bernadot, p. 133. 

7 Angela of Foligno, Visiones et instructiones, ed. J. H. 
Lemmertz, ch. 35 (sixth vision) (Bibl. mystica et ascetica, 
V, Coloniae, 1841, p. 140); ed. P. Doncceur, Le Livre d’ Angéle 
de Foligno, Paris [1926], pp. 161-165. Cf. Boll., Jan., I 203. 

88 Prayer placed at the end of Ch. VII of the Pélerinage de 
Laurent de Pasztho au Purgatoire de S Patrice, ed.H. Delehaye, 
loc. cit. John Vos van Heusden (+ 1424), second prior of 
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Windesheim, had also a great devotion to the vulneratum cor, 
as the following passage of the Chronicon Windeshemense 
(Ch. XD) testifies: “‘ Vitam ergo et passionem domini dei nostri 
Christi in corde suo iugiter portare et semel eam in ebdomada 
ex integro in animo ruminare et revolvere apud se deli- 
beravit, quatenus vera dilectionis eius xenia ac vulnerati 
cordis eius amorosa intersignia ex ipsis concipere et perfecte 
pergustare efficaciter mereretur ’’ (ed. K. Grube, Geschichts- 
quellen der Provinz Sachsen, Vol. XIX, Halle, 1881, pp. 31-32). 

°° In fact, the dimensions vary greatly from one drawing 
to another. On the mensura vulneris, see my paper, La 
Priére de Charlemagne, etc. (Rev. d’Hist. ecclésiastique, XX, 
1924, Pp. 223-227). 

100 Chevalier, Rep. hymnol., No. 18123; Dreves, XXXI 
85. Cf. Christ. Wordsworth, Horae Eboracenses, p. 175; 
M. R. James, Catal. of MSS. of Trinity Coll. Cambridge, 
III 192-194. 

101 Tanspergius, Pharetra divini amoris, lib. I v (Opera 
minora, Coloniae, 1555 [no pagination]). 

102 Grimouard de Saint-Laurent, art. cit., p. 322. 

103 See the Appendix to Exercitia ae Thauleri, ed. L. 
Surius, Antverpiae, 1565, pp. 165a-167b. Cf. K. Rich- 
statter, Die Herz-Fesu-Verehrung des deutschen Mittelalters, 
Paderborn, 1919, I 136, and Nouvelles Notes sur d’anciennes 
Images du Sacré-Geeur (La Vie et les Arts liturgiques, Feb., 
1925, pp. 181-184). 

104 Big, given by Henri Bouchot, Les deux cents incunables 
xylographiques du Département des Estampes dla Bibl. nationale, 
Paris, 1903, Vol. II (Atlas), Pl. 79, No. 146. Cf. I 241; 
Emile Male, L’ Art d la Fin du Moyen Age, Paris, 1908, Fig. 41, 
p. 101; B. de V., Les Représentations du Sacré-Ceeur au XVe 
Siecle (Rev. de P Art chr., XX XV, 1885, p. 222); Notes sur 
d’anciennes Images du Sacré-Caeur (La Vie et les Arts litur- 
giques, Feb., 1922, p. 169). 

105 Vie et CHuvres de la B. Marguerite-Marie Alacoque, 
published by the monastery of Paray (II. 64); Sainte 
Marguerite-Marie, Lettres inédites, Toulouse, 1890, p. 141. 

106 See the facsimile of the drawing as given by Hamon, 
Vie de Sainte Marguerite-Marie, Paris, 1907, p. 352. On 
the pierced Heart in heraldry (15th to 17th cent.), see Barbier 
de Montault, Les Mesures de Dévotion (Revue del’ Art chrétien, 
XXXII, 1881, pp. 369-419), and Guvres, Vol. VII, Paris, 
1893. 
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107 Reproductions of this picture may be seen in Prof. 
Adriano Bernareggi, L’iconografia del cuore di Gest (Arte 
cristiana, July-Aug., 1920, pp. 134-139), and in Venturi’s 
Storia dell’arte italiana (Milano, 1914, Vol. VII iii, Fig. 268). 
The date of the picture is placed between 1462 and 1478 by 
Laudedeo Testi (Storia della pittura veneziana, Bergamo, 
1915, II 517-530). The picture was brought to my know- 
ledge by Dom Joseph Croquison, O.S.B., and I reproduced 
it in my paper, Avant le Ceur eucharistique : la Plaie du C6té 
et l’Eucharistie (La Vie et les Arts liturgiques, Feb., 1924, 
facing p. 160). See also the additional information given in 
Prof. A. Bernareggi’s paper published in the same periodical 
(Jan., 1925, pp. 121-132), Les Antécédents de la Dévotion 
au Ceur eucharistique dans l’Iconographie et la Spiritualité 
italiennes du Moyen Age. The village of Murano is situated 
12 km. west of Venice. 

108 See above, La Plaie du Cété et le Coeur vulnéré, and 
J. V. Bainvel, La Dévotion au Sacré-Ceur de Fésus ; Doctrine, 
histoire, Paris, 1921, p. 210. 

109 St Bernard, Serm. 61 in Cant., 4 (Migne, P.L., 
CLXXXIII 1072). Cf. P. Pourrat, La Spiritualité chrétienne, 
Paris, 1924, II 132-133. 

110 Cf. Bainvel, op. cit., pp. 634-635. 

111 Manuale, 21 (P.L., XL 960). According to the 
Speculum laicorum, a collection of exempla compiled in 
England at about the end of the thirteenth century, our 
Lord, torn by the scourges and streaming with blood, 
appeared to a sinful woman, saying: ‘‘ Mitte manum tuam 
in latus meum.” ‘This text goes on: ‘‘ Quod cum ipsa 
abhorruisset, ipse apprehendit manum suam [i.e., ejus], 
misit in latus suum et cor suum posuit in manu dicens: 
“Ecce ego ostendi tibi cor meum et ostendas tu mihi cor 
tuum,’ etc.” (Thesaurus exemplorum, V, Le Speculum lai- 
corum, ed. J. Th. Welter, Paris, 1914, No. 136, p. 31). See 
also No. 136a, p. 32 in the same book. 

112 Manuale, 23, col. 961. 

113 St Augustine, Tract. 120 in Joan. (P.L., XXXV 1953). 

114 William of Saint-Thierry, Meditationes, Orat. 
(P.L., CLXXV 235-236). 

5 Ed. Zefferino Lazzeri, pp. 248-249. Cf. Rupert of 
Deutz, De divin. offic., V 31 (P.L., CLXX 151-152). 

6 Vita et Revelationes Agnetis Blanebekin, vi, ed. B. Pez, 
B.S. 
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117 Richard Morris, Old English Homilies and Homiletic 
Treatises of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, 1st ser., 
pp. 282-283. 

8 Vitis mystica, III 2, 5(St Bonaventure, Opera, Quaracchi 
edition, VII 162, 164). 

19 Quaracchi edition, VIII 79. ‘‘ Ecce invitat nos in 
melliflua vulnera atque amabile et patulum latus suum ceu 
uberem cellam vinariam deliciis omnibus affuentem,”’ etc. 
Tauler, Exercitia, 53, ed. E. P. Noél, Géuvres completes, 
Paris, 1912, VII 182-183. 

120 «| . . Cellamque vinariam introgressa, de sacro cum 
Christi discipulo dominici pectoris fonte potaverat,’’ etc. 
(Hugh, Vita Idae, II ii 11: Boll., Acta Sanct., April, II 
173-174). Christina Ebner, St Margaret of Cortona, 
Blessed Angela of Foligno, St Catherine of Siena, Blessed 
Osanna Andreassi, and others were likewise invited by our 
Lord to fix their lips to the Wound in the side. ‘‘ Das Bild 
des Saugens an den Wunden Christi, says P. H. Denifle, 
ist von der Biene genommen, die aus den Blumen die Siissig- 
keit saugt ” (Das geistliche Leben, Graz, 1904, p. 383). See 
also G. Lochner, Leben und Gesichte der Christina Ebnerin, 
Nurnberg, 1872, p. 14. In a very curious passage of his 
Evagatorium in terrae sanctae, Arabiae et Egypti peregrina- 
tionem, written about 1480 to 1484, Felix Fabri says how 
beneficial the Wound in the side was to Longinus, St John 
the Evangelist, St Thomas, and others, and he proceeds: 
** Beatus Bernhardus orans ante Crucifixum visus est solvi in 
cruce ipse Crucifixus seque super orantem reclinare, quem 
oras suscepit et os suum ad latus Crucifixi applicuit, et inde 
melliflua doctrinarum suxit.”’ He then recalls the stigmatiza- 
tion of St Francis, and then mentions that the Wound of our 
Saviour was sucked by St Catherine of Siena and another 
person, ‘‘a virgin of Christ,’ whose name is not given. 
Our Lord, having exhibited his five Wounds to the latter, 
drew her towards him and refreshed her “‘ ad fistulam fontis 
vitae ’’’ (ed. C. D. Hassler, Bibliothek des literarischen Vereins 
in Stuttgart, Stuttgardiae, 1843, III 246). Cf. A. Masseron, 
Saint Antonin, Paris, 1926, p. 26. 

121 Ty Dominica Palmarum, Sermo IV 5 (P.L., CLXXXV 
140). 

122 Ed. Migne, P.L., CLXXXIV 1321-1323; ed. Mone, 
Hymn., 1 166-167. Cf. Bainvel, op. cit., p. 268. 

123 On the Mass of St Gregory, see notably J. Corblet, 
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Hist. dogmatique, liturg. et archéol. du Sacrement de I’ Eucha- 
ristie, Paris, 1886, II 520-522; Emile MAle, L’ Art religieux 
en France @ la Fin du Moyen Age, Paris, 1908, p. 91 ff. 
Fountain of Life: E. Male, op. cit., p. 105 ff. Mystic Wine- 
press: J. Corblet, op. cit., pp. 514-718; E. Male, op. cit., 
p. 113 ff.; L. Lindet, Les Représentations allégoriques du 
Moulin et du Pressoir dans l Art chrétien (Revue archéologique, 
3rd ser., XXXVI, 1900, pp. 403-413); Arthur Van Gram- 
bergen, Le Pressoir mystique (Bulletin des Métiers d’ Art, May, 
1913, pp. 129-132). 

124 Quoted by P. K. Richstatter, Die Herz-Fesu-V erehrung 
des deutschen Mittelalters, I 141. 

125 K. Richstatter, op. cit., I 181-182. 

126 Thomas 4 Kempis, Orationes et meditationes de vita 
Christi, c. 32, ed. M. J. Pohl, Opera omnia, Freib.i. Br., 1902, 
V 195-200. 

127 Cf. Marcel Viller, Harphius ou Bourcelli (Revue 
@’ Ascétique et de Mystique, III, 1922, p. 155). 

128 Harphius, Theologia mystica, I 18, Cologne, 1611, 
PP. 51-53. On the Wound considered as ‘“‘ porta sacra- 
mentorum,”’ see also Ubertino da Casale, Liber qui Intitulatur 
Arbor Vitae, IV 24, Venice edition of 1485 (pages not num- 
bered), and Tauler, Exercitia, 53, ed. cit., p. 179. 

#29 Christ in the scene of the Last Supper holding a Host 
or a chalice (Corbinian Wirz, The Holy Eucharist in Art, 
Minchen-Gladbach [1913], Figs. 18, 19, 31, 33, 58); Christ 
giving communion to St Denis and his companions in their 
prison (miniature of the middle of the eleventh century): V. 
Leroquais, Sacramentaires et Missels Manuscrits des Biblio- 
theques publiques de France, Paris, 1924, Vol. IV, Pl. xxxii; 
same subject dating from the first half of the fifteenth century 
(tbid., Pl. Ixxxii). 

18° ‘The Wound seen through an opening in Christ’s tunic: 
Blessing Christ in the Pablo Bosch Collection, Madrid. 
Flemish picture after H. Van Eyck (Salomon Reinach, 
Répertoire de Peintures du Moyen Age et de la Renaissance, 
Paris, 1905-1918, IV 288); Blessing Christ, by Giov. 
Bellini (c. 1460) (S. Reinach, op. cit., IV 2809). Large 
diamond-shaped wound: scene of the Noli me_ tangere, 
thirteenth century (Seroux d’Agincourt, Histoire de Art 
par les Monuments ; Peinture, Vol. V, Paris, 1823, Pl. xcii). 
Christ on the cross: Blood running from hands and side 
caught in vessels held by angels: Fresco by Giunta da 
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Pisa (thirteenth century) at Assisi (Seroux d’Agincourt, op. 
cit., Pl. cii 4). A miniature in a missal of the second half 
of the thirteenth century reproduced by V. Leroquais, op. cit., 
Pl, liv., depicts Christ in glory almost completely undraped 
showing the five Wounds, and, on his right side, a chalice 
and aHost. Picture in the cathedral of Atri(Southern Italy) 
by an unknown artist of the first half of the fifteenth century; 
Christ emerging from the sepulchre, naked above the waist, 
streaming with blood, wounded in the right side, holding a 
Host in his right hand and a chalice in the left (Wirz, op. 
cit., Fig. 60). Father Richstatter has given several figures 
of the fourteenth century, of German provenance, repre- 
senting Christ showing the wound in his side (op. cit., II, 
Figs. 96a, 96d, 120a, 120b, 120c, 120d). He is stripped in 
every case except in Fig. 120a. 

131 The convent of St Clare, Murano (L. Testi, loc. cit., 
A. Bernareggi, Les Antécédents, p. 122). 

182 “ Apparuit ipsi Christus in ipsa humanitatis forma, qua 
inter homines quondam fuerat conversatus; et pectori vestem 
detrahens, qua videbatur obtectus, vulnus lateris ostendit 
quasi recenti sanguine cruentatum, etc.”? (Thomas of 
Cantimpré, Vita S Lutgardis, 1 i2: Boll., Acta Sanct., June, 
Ie x92), Ch 11-6, 9, 12,133 11 14. 

1383 See J. V. Bainvel, op. cit., p. 236. 

184 Flugh, Vita Idae, loc. cit. 

135 Mémorial, 1, in Livre d’Angéle de Foligno, ed. P. Don- 
ceeur, Paris [1926], p. 12. 

1386 Julian of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love, ed. 
Grace Warrack, London, 1901: Tenth Revelation, XXIV 51. 

137 Thomas of Cantimpré, Vita B. Margaretae de Ipris, 
24, ed. Choquet, Sancti Belgi Ord. Praedic., Duaci, 1628, 
PP. 172-173. . 

138 Elsbeth Stagel, Das Leben der Schwestern zu Toss, p. 32. 

1389 Die Chronik der Anna von Munzingen, p. 167. 

140 Tsidoro de Isolanis, Vita B. Veronicae, Milan, 1518, 
Tein): 

nat as of Heisterbach, Dial., TX 35,36. Our Lord 
offers to Sister Gertrude of Katharinenthal (fourteenth 
century) a chalice full of his own blood (Birlinger, Die Nonnen 
von St Katharinenthal, in Alemannia, XV 156). 

142 Bainvel, op. cit., p. 211. 

oe “Cor dulce Iesu, pabuli 

Inventor Eucharistici.”’ 
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(Hymn of Matins of the Feast of the Eucharistic Heart of 
Jesus.) The feast is celebrated on the Thursday which 
follows the Octave of Corpus Christi. After some hesitation 
(see Bainvel, pp. 549-553), the cult of the Eucharistic Heart 
was officially sanctioned during the pontificate of Pope 
Benedict XV. Another iconographic attestation of the 
growing devotion to the Eucharistic Heart of Jesus in the 
eighteenth century is furnished by a picture in the former 
Jesuit College at Avignon. Our Lord is represented 
as pointing to his heart with his left hand, while, with the 
right, he offers the Holy Eucharist (represented by a chalice 
surmounted by a Host) to children presented by St Aloysius, 
patron of youth. 
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DEATHBED CLOTHING WITH THE RELIGIOUS 
HABIT 


I: is not surprising that a dress worn by a holy 
person or sanctified by a religious order should 
have been considered as possessing a special 
value, amounting often to something like the venera- 
tion accorded to relics. In early Christian times there 
are many examples which recall the enthusiasm of 
Eliseus catching the mantle of Elias. The exchange 
of clothing amongst ascetics was not infrequent; the 
disciple kept as a token of blessing the habit which 
had been left to him by a venerated master, he liked 
to wear it on most solemn days and particularly at the 
time of death. St Melania the Younger ordered that 
her body should be wrapt in the clothing (hairshirt, 
cowl, etc.) which she had received from various 
servants of God;! and St Paul the First Hermit, 
feeling his end to be near, asked to be buried in 
the cloak that he had received from St Athanasius. 
After having completed this pious duty, St Anthony 
himself took St Paul’s garment, made of plaited palm 
leaves, to wear at Easter and at Pentecost. 

It cannot be denied that the custom, so widespread 
in Christian society in the Middle Ages, of asking for 
the monastic habit during the time of the last illness, 
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sometimes gave place to superstitious abuses or to 
abuses of another kind. But every act of religion can 
be twisted from its real meaning by people whose faith 
is not of a very high standard, and the spiritual aim 
of institutions has not infrequently been distorted by 
too worldly considerations. 

But the devotion with which we are now dealing 
has been often wrongly attacked by people who have 
not fully understood it, or have held quite obvious 
errors about its nature and its bearing. ‘Therefore, it 
is well first to describe its origin and development so 
as to make its real character stand out clearly. 

The monastic historian Ordericus Vitalis (¢ 1143) 
gives us a clear and sufficiently complete idea of this 
custom in an account of the death of Ansolde of Maule, 
a former companion in arms of Robert Guiscard, the 
Norman duke of Apulia and Calabria. After fifty-three 
years of knighthood, Ansolde, feeling death to be near, 
said the following words to Odeline of Mauvoisin, his 
wite: ‘‘ Dear sister and sweet wife, Odeline, for more 
than twenty years divine favour has allowed us to live 
one with the other. Now I am approaching my end; 
whether I wish it or not, I must meet death. Kindly 
grant my desire to become a monk, so that I may re- 
nounce the pomps of this world, in order to wear the 
black habit of the holy father St Benedict. Lady, set 
me free then, I pray thee, from my conjugal obligations, 
and by thy good will, let me give myself to God, so 
that, quit of the burden of worldly things, I may 
merit the honour of receiving the monastic habit and 
tonsure.””? 
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The chronicler adds that, after the conjugal authori- 
zation had been granted, the knight was quickly given 
the tonsure, then clothed with the Benedictine habit, 
which he wore only three days before “‘ he was buried 
with Christ to rise again with him.” 

This narrative contains almost all the essential 
features of the devotion which drew so many faithful 
to ask for the religious habit on their deathbed. 

Ansolde of Maule received the Benedictine habit; 
but all the great religious orders in the Middle Ages— 
the Cistercians, the Premonstratensians, Augustinians, 
Carthusians, as well as the Franciscans and Dominicans 
—all granted this same favour, more or less easily, to 
those of the laity who demanded it. 

People of the highest social rank, crowned heads, 
powerful lords,® ecclesiastical dignitaries,* sought this 
supreme consolation with great humility. Even women 
asked for and obtained it; they received the habit of 
the enclosed nuns from the hands of the monks.® 

These deathbed conquests of monasticism were 
given the names of ‘‘ monachus, frater ad succurrendum,” 
or of ‘‘ soror ad succurrendum,” terms that are seen 
chiefly in the necrologies of the monasteries, where the 
names of these brothers and sisters “‘ to be succoured ”’ 
were entered side by side with the names of the deceased 
members of the community. This tardy clothing 
with the monastic habit, designated in Latin texts 
under the names monachatus or monachicum, received 
in old French texts the name of moniage, a word which 
is to be noted in the title of two chansons de geste, the 
Montage Guillaume and the Moniage Renoart. 
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At the same time as receiving the religious habit 
these faithful also obtained the assurance of participat- 
ing in the suffrages, prayers, and good works of the 
religious, which to them was a precious offer at the 
time of undertaking the fearful passing over from this 
world to the next. And so it is easy to understand 
the insistence with which so many sick people on their 
bed of suffering, or many knights mortally wounded 
on the field of battle, demanded the habit of the Order 
which they had promised—some a very long while 
previously—to take at their last hour. The chanson 
of Girart de Roussillon shows signs of some such pre- 
occupation in the following words: ‘‘ Down there, on the 
bank, in a field, lies Odilo, on a coverlet of ciclatoun; 
he begs that he may be given the Order of St Benedict.”® 

Many of these postulants of the eleventh hour were 
not all devout like King Louis Le Gros (f 1337).’ 
Many had led an unedifying life, such as King Philip I 
of France, who received the moniage at the Abbey 
of Fleury-sur-Loire, or Hugh of Breteuil, Bishop of 
Langres (¢ 1051), who, though excommunicated, took 
refuge, on the approach of death, in the habit of St 
Benedict, at the Abbey of St Vanne of Verdun,® having 
many grievous faults to expiate. In taking the religious 
habit they manifested their firm resolve to break for 
ever with the past, making their conversion public by 
this public repentance. 

From this it will be seen that the monachi ad succur- 
rendum are to be distinguished, on the one hand, from 
the oblates, who were generally young when they 
entered the cloister, and, on the other hand, from 
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those called fratres conscripti, who, in the virtue 
of a pact of prayer with the monks, shared in the 
prayers and good works of the latter, and formed the 
fraternitas of the monastery while still continuing to 
live in the world. 

The Emperor Lothaire I, who received the monastic 
habit during an illness and went to end his days in the 
Abbey of Priim in the Eifel (855), is one of the earliest 
people known who belong to the class of monachi ad 
succurrendum.® 

The moniage of the Abbey of Cluny was particu- 
larly sought after in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
The fame of this branch of the Order of St Benedict, 
which had succeeded in imposing its own particular 
reform on numerous monasteries, and the holiness of 
its Abbots Odo, Mayolus, Odilo, Hugh, of whom the 
third gave a new impulse to the cult of the dead in 
establishing the feast of All Souls, caused a number 
of Christians to solicit the favour of being clothed 
with the Cluniac habit. 

The spirit of Citeaux was, we know, on certain 
points in opposition with that of Cluny, and the 
disciples of St Bernard were more reserved as far 
as concerned the union of prayers with the layfolk 
and the giving of the habit to the dying.1° Few lay 
people had the privilege of dying in the white cowl 
of Citeaux. 

After the thirteenth century, the rapid spread of 
the Friars Minor and of the Dominicans contributed 
greatly to popularize this custom, which in its origin 
was monastic. ‘The Franciscans became, perhaps more 
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than any other Order, zealous promoters of it, to such 
an extent that those who thought themselves called to 
reform Christianity became alarmed, and subjected this 
action to very sharp criticism. In certain particular 
cases these criticisms may not have been absolutely 
without foundation, but the general and summary 
terms in which they are presented show a complete 
ignorance of the real character of the usage in question. 
“They teach the great,” says Wyclif, ‘‘ and chiefly 
great ladies, that if they die in the habit of St Francis, 
its virtue will preserve them from hell.” An English 
satirical poet, writing after the Council of London in 
1382, makes similar attacks. He reproaches the Friars 
Minor with encouraging this use through sheer 
cupidity. They monopolize the bodies of the rich, 
but should a poor wretch in his illness come and 
implore the consolation of their Order, they sum- 
marily refuse their services, pretending the absence 
of the Father Guardian: 


Gardianus absens est statim respondetur, 
Et sic satis brevis pauper excludetur.!” 


Similar grievances were formulated in France, also 
in the fourteenth century, by Jean de Meung, in the 
chapter of his Testament which bears the title : Comment 
li frere recoivent les riches, les usuriers et les tricheurs et 
n’ont cure des povres corps. 

The question as to whether Dante joined the Order 
of St Francis in articulo mortis, either as a frater ad 
succurrendum or as a tertiary, is very obscure. Many 
modern biographers of the poet avoid it, and those 
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who have studied it do not seem to have arrived at 
any clear conclusion.4 

Dante was certainly buried in the church of the Friars 
Minor at Ravenna, but as to whether he received the 
Franciscan habit before dying, there is no earlier 
testimony than the passage of the Genealogicum et 
honorificum theatrum, written in the sixteenth century 
by Fra Mariano of Florence.® On the other hand, 
certain commentators of the Divina Commedia, amongst 
whom is Buti in the fourteenth century (probably about 
1380), are disposed to conclude from the mention of the 
famous “ girdle ” in the Inferno (XVI, 106) that Dante 
had made profession in the Order of St Francis, but 
certainly not at the end of his life.® Finally, the 
following words in a list of tertiaries and penitents 
dating from the fifteenth century should be noted: 
Dante da Fiorenza dicto poeta vulgare; and this is all 
that can be gathered from texts about the relations of 
Dante with the Order of Friars Minor. 

After the Reformation, the custom of deathbed 
clothing gradually fell into disuse. The disciples of 
Calvin, the followers of Jansenius, and other inno- 
vators, made every effort to ridicule the custom 
and to discourage people from having recourse 
to it.18 

In the seventeenth century, J.-B. Thiers expressed 
his views on this ancient practice of devotion in the 
following terms: “‘ Formerly the Franciscan, Brother 
Arnauld de Montanier, said that it was impossible for 
those who wore the habit of St Francis to be damned.?® 
There are similar passages in the Livre des conformitez 
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de S. Francois avec la Vie de Notre-Seigneur fésus- 
Christ. In that book we read that a King of Castile, 
at the point of death, was delivered from eternal death 
because he took the habit of the Order of St Francis.”® 
One also reads that a lay brother of the same Order 
said to Brother Giles: ‘ I was led last night into hell, 
and I did not find any brothers of our Order there.’ 
Finally, we read that when the devils were leading a 
bad Franciscan into hell, St Francis said to them: 
‘ Bring him to me, I do not wish any of my religious to 
go to hell wearing the habit of my Order,’ and 
then, St Francis having pulled off his capuce, the 
devils drew the brother into hell.24_ John, Abbot of 
Citeaux, also says that the habit of his Order has so 
much dignity, merit, and virtue, that the devil has no 
power over those who are wearing it when they die.” 
That is why so many people, full of fear of the devil 
and the terrors of hell, have taken the religious habit 
on the point of death, and have been buried in it. 
Father Theophile Raynauld gives several examples.”* 
But, of whatever Order or of whatever institution the 
religious habit may be, it has no more power of assuring 
salvation than the baptismal robe, which, however, is 
not a sign of sure salvation, since there are many 
Christians who are damned after having received and 
worn it. In addition, Pope Gregory IX condemned 
as erroneous the proposition taken from the writings 
of Brother Arnauld de Montanier.’’24 

If we have made this long quotation from J.-B. Thiers 
it is not, by any means, with the desire of making the 
reader believe that we approve of every sentence in it, 
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but simply to show this author’s state of mind. In fact, 
if one refers to the Franciscan book alluded to, De 
conformitate vitae B. Francisci ad vitam Domini Jesu, 
it will be seen that the proposition “quod nullus qui 
moreretur in habitu esset damnatus’’ is immediately 
followed by this remark: Istud debet intelligi pie et sane, 
sctlicet cum observantia regulae* Further, according 
to the same book, the brother who said: ‘‘ I was led 
last night into hell, and I did not find any brothers 
of our Order there,”’ is reported to have received the 
following grim reflexion from Brother Giles: ‘‘ You 
. did not go deep enough.’’6 

The criticisms formulated against the said custom 
can be grouped under three headings: 

Firstly, it favours superstition, for the monastic 
habit cannot sanctify a person who has never fulfilled 
monastic obligations.?’ 

Secondly, what can be the validity of a practice of 
religion accomplished by sick people, or by the dying 
who are scarcely conscious and sometimes quite un- 
conscious of their acts ??8 

Finally, the religious encouraged this devotion 
through interest, in order to obtain important gifts 
from rich people who sought to be clothed with the 
monastic habit. 

A simple explanation of facts will show the weak 
points. The clothing im extremis was not a pure 
formality. It presupposed, as has been seen, a real 
inward conversion. Without change of life, without 
contrition and repentance, the taking of the dress had 
no effect from a spiritual point of view. Caesarius 
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of Heisterbach notes a significant fact on this subject 
in his Dialogues. 

Moreover, the sick person who received the religious 
habit was obliged to make a real profession. Many 
texts bear witness to this.2° He had to be in possession 
of all his mental faculties (mentis compos) and to act of his 
free will. If he were married, he had to obtain the 
authorization of his wife, which alone could free him 
from the debitum tori21 On the other hand, just as 
in the case of a profession made by someone in a perfect 
state of health, the chapter of the monastery from which 
the sick person demanded the habit had to be consulted 
and to give its consent. The Dominican Thomas of 
Cantimpré relates that in an urgent case the chapter 
of a house of his Order was summoned during the night, 
so that a dying layman could be clothed without delay.” 

The Liber ordinis of the Abbey of St Victor of Paris 
contains the following very wise provisions. It was 
ordered that each demand should be studied carefully, 
and that in the granting or refusal of the habit, the 
spiritual interests of the frater ad succurrendum should 
alone be borne in mind.*° 

Monastic historians tell us the ceremonial in use 
for the religious profession im extremis.5+ If possible, 
the sick person was to be taken to the monastery. 
After having been shorn, he took his vows either in the 
infirmary or in the chapter house. In the presence 
of the monks he himself read his chart of profession, 
or it was read for him. It was only after the accom- 
plishment of these formalities that he received from the 
abbot or the prior the cowl which had been blessed, 
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this part of the clothing being characteristic of the 
profession in monastic orders. 

If he died a short time after the ceremony, he was 
buried in the habit in which he made his profession 
and among the monks, his name being entered in the 
necrology with their names, and he benefited as did 
they in all the prayers and suffrages of the Order.** If, 
on the other hand, the newly professed person recovered 
his health, he was then obliged to ratify solemnly his 
profession, after which he could no more leave the 
cloister. If, despite his vows, he returned to the 
things of the world, he was considered an apostate. 
The Pope, however, could order an enquiry when 
serious doubts of the validity of the profession were 
brought to his knowledge.*” 

This supreme act was a real profession, which 
entailed the taking of the three vows of religion, and 
that is why the monachus ad succurrendum had to give 
up all his possessions. The cartularies prove that on 
this account monasteries and convents often benefited 
by important donations. Nevertheless, it must be 
borne in mind that these donations were destined very 
often to repair injustices of the past. Then we also 
have clear testimony of the cautiousness and the moral 
guarantees insisted upon by certain houses (St Victor 
of Paris), and by certain Orders(Cistercians). The con- 
stitutions of the Abbey of Val-des-Ecoliers belonging 
to the Congregation of the Augustinians of St Gene- 
vieéve forbade the admission of women into the Order 
by giving them the religious habit. A document 
dated the year 1309 found by Dom Vaissette, the 
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historian of Languedoc, in the archives of the Abbey 
of Caunes in the Diocese of Narbonne sets forth that 
‘all those who, in their last dispositions, order that 
they should be buried in the abbey in the monastic 
habit will not be expected on this account to leave 
anything to the monastery.”*® 

From all this it is seen that serious efforts were made 
to remove from this act of religion the risk of super- 
stition, moral force, or inveigling. 

The third Orders, notably those of St Francis and 
St Dominic, which acquired so quickly a very great 
popularity, admitted this ancient medieval devotion 
among their customs. ‘Thanks to them, and thanks 
also to the institution of oblates in the Order of St 
Benedict, this devotion has not completely disappeared 
from among the Christian customs of our times. 
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CHAPTER I 
FASTING IN IRELAND 


HE Irish ascetics, whose austerity of life was 

much remarked upon in the West of Europe 

during the first half of the Middle Ages, were 
‘specially known to their contemporaries on the Con- 
tinent because of the rigour with which they practised 
fasting. “Just as one ought to pray each day,” 
St Columban writes in his monastic rule, “so ought 
one to fast each day.”! And Ratramnus of Corbie wrote 
in a treatise Contra Graecorum opposita, that, ‘‘ among 
the Scotti who lived in the island of Hibernia, there 
was a custom in the monasteries of monks, canons, 
and other religious, of fasting on every day except 
Sundays and feast days, in such a manner that no 
bodily nourishment was taken before none in summer 
or before vespers in winter.”* The so-called Ordo 
monasticus of Kil-Ros, which gives very curious details 
of the observances in some monastery in the British 
Isles, but of which it is difficult to say whether it 
was drawn up in Wales or in Scotland, speaks also of 
monks who only had one meal a day, which they took 
in winter when the first stars appeared in the sky, 
and in summer after the setting of the sun.? 
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Ancient Irish texts praise fasting, through the power 
of which Moses, Josue, Daniel, and many others of 
the chosen People were enabled to work signs and 
wonders.4 These exhortations bore fruit, for the 
number of faithful who, through a spirit of mortifica- 
tion, made a rule of fasting always twice a week, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, was very great. These days 
were, however, also fixed as fast days in other parts 
of Christendom.® 

The Scot St Aidan (f 651), the apostle of North- 
umbria and first Abbot of Lindisfarne, had inculcated 
this practice to the pious Christians whom he evange- 
lized,* and the monastic Penitential of St Columban, 
which was in force on the Continent, ordered those 
who ventured to take any nourishment before none 
on those two days to be put on bread and water for 
two days.’ 

It is to be believed that this ascetic custom flourished 
particularly in Ireland, for from a far distant time the 
name given to Wednesday in the language of the 
country was cétdin, which means “ first fast,” and 
Friday was called din diden, the “ last fast,” or dia 
oine didine, ‘“‘ day of the last fast.” This latter name 
is met with in an Irish gloss of the eighth century.® 

The introduction of this custom in the island has 
been attributed to St Patrick.? Although this opinion 
is based on no formal proof, there are many facts 
which make it probable. It is known that, before he 
undertook his apostolic work in the year 432, St Patrick 
spent several years in Gaul. He visited the islands of 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, and probably stayed at Lérins.!° 
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About that time Cassian was teaching the ascetics of the 
south of Gaul that fasting on Wednesday and on Friday, 
which was practised a long time previously in the 
East, where it seems to have often been binding on the 
faithful, held an important place in the observances 
of the monks of Egypt. Perpetuus, Bishop of Tours, 
made it binding on his flock in the second half of the 
fifth century ;!8 and from the beginning of that century 
it was already practised at Milan,!* and possibly also 
in Gaul.15 

At Rome, on the contrary, the pious faithful fasted 
on Fridays and Saturdays.16 Pope Innocent I ex- 
plained that, just as Sunday is, all the year round, a 
day on which the commemoration of the resurrection 
of Christ is observed, so also Friday and Saturday 
ought to be set apart for fasting in remembrance of 
the sorrow of the last two days of his Passion.” But 
the Roman usage never became general in the East, 
nor in the greater part of the Churches in the West." 
Ratramnus of Corbie tells us that in the ninth 
century the majority of the Churches resisted it, and 
he adds, that the English—who, we must admit, have 
never had a great leaning towards fasting—were con- 
tent to observe Friday’s fast only.1® 

In early times Saturday had quite a festive character 
in Ireland, which was lost later on. We learn from 
William Camden that this day was given up to fasting 
at the end of the sixteenth century.2° The people who 
were not able to fast abstained from eating meat that 
day, and this, of course, in addition to Friday.74_ But 
the Friday abstinence was more strict than elsewhere, 
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because white dishes—that is to say, eggs or a milk 
diet—were similarly forbidden.2_ It is what was called 
the “‘ black fast.’ A few years ago certain people still 
kept abstinence and even fasted on Saturday. If asked 
the reason, they simply replied that “‘ it was because 
of the brown scapular.’’*4 

“‘Superpositio,’ such is the term that was used 
to designate in the language of asceticism the type of 
mortification practised by the Greeks and the Latins, 
which consisted in abstaining from all food for two 
and three, or even four days.2> These lengthy and 
consecutive fasts were called biduanum (sc. jejunium), 
triduanum, quatriduanum. Examples of biduana and of 
triduana are not rare in Irish hagiographic literature.”® 
The last of these words has passed into Gaelic in the 
form of trédenus.?” At the beginning of the twentieth 
century there were still quite a number of people in 
Ireland who prepared themselves for communion by a 
fast of two days.”8 

During their great public penance, the Ninevites 
made even the animals fast; so also in Ireland, in 
particularly grave circumstances, when it was desired 
to obtain from Heaven preservation or deliverance 
from some great public calamity. Even in sign of 
mourning, the beasts of the field were made to fast like 
human beings.”® In Italy, at the time of St Gregory 
the Great, little children fasted on Holy Saturday.*° 
The custom still exists in certain districts, in pious 
households, of making the children fast on Good Friday, 
and even the animals in the stable have some reduc- 
tion made in their food.!_ In the farms in Brittany, no 
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hay was given to oxen on the night of Christmas Eve, 
so as not to disturb their meditations, for the simple 
folk asserted that these animals went on their knees 
when they heard midnight strike.32_ In a description of 
Ireland in the year 1654, one reads that little children 
of four and even three years of age fasted like the 
grown-up people in times of exceptional visitations.®* 
It is well known that the consecrating bishop and 
those who seek the favour of consecration must fast 
on the day before the ceremony. The Irish prepared 
themselves by fasting not only for the dedication of a 
church, but even before building either a church or 
a monastery.*4 Bishop Cedd, who had received an 
Irish religious formation at Lindisfarne, fasted strictly, 
before the foundation of the monastery at Lastingham, 
and we are told that, before founding a monastery, 
some Irish personage fasted three days in order to 
bring down a divine blessing on the site of the future 
monastic settlement.®° 
- It would be impossible to end this chapter without 
saying a word about a use of fasting which is well known 
by those who have even a small acquaintance with 
the ancient religious literature of Ireland, or who have 
studied the ancient law of the country. This is the 
use of fasting in order to endeavour to placate the 
Divinity, or to obtain some favour from above. Lives 
of saints and other texts give us many examples 
of this custom, but only three will be cited here.*® 
Discovering that a robbery had been perpetrated, the 
monks of Clonard Abbey decided to fast so that God 
would permit the author of the misdeed to be traced.*” 
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St Ailbe of Emly had promised two people that both 
they and their servant named Gobban would return 
safe and sound from Rome, whither they had gone 
ona pilgrimage. It turned out, however, that Gobban 
died on the way. One of the pilgrims at once ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Let us not take any more food until the 
promise which St Ailbe made us in the name of Christ 
is fulfilled”; and Gobban was restored to life.* 
Wishing to obtain three favours, St Enda of Arran 
is reported to have said these words: “‘ I will not cease 
from fasting until God shall have granted my threefold 
request.”’8? 

On what religious conception is this custom based ? 
Perhaps it is the idea of the great power of asceticism 
in general, or perhaps that of the supernatural power 
of fasting in particular, the practice of fasting, strongly 
recommended in Holy Writ, being judged particularly 
pleasing to God. Perhaps also those who acted in 
this manner were persuaded that God, in his good- 
ness, would not allow a faithful servant to die of 
hunger, who, turning to him in such pressing need, 
had recourse to fasting and prayer.*° 

Wedded couples resorted to fasting in order to 
obtain from God an offspring.4 According to the 
romance entitled The Voyage of the Sons of O’Corra, 
Connal the Red, Prince of Connaught, and his wife, 
acted thus for this reason, but their impious fast was 
offered to the Devil.” 

The procedure of fasting, such as was understood 
in the old Irish civil law, should also be compared 
with the aforementioned instances of a utilitarian kind 
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of asceticism. A creditor, after exhausting all ordinary 
means of breaking down the resistance of a debtor, 
who refused to pay his debt, had only one last resource, 
which consisted in this type of distraint. He would 
himself go and stand at the door of the debtor’s house, 
and refuse to take any sort of nourishment until a 
full settlement of the debt had been made. If the 
debtor allowed his creditor to die of hunger, his debt 
was doubled, and, in addition, he had to pay to the 
deceased’s family a twofold indemnity, consisting, 
firstly, of the price of the body fixed at the value of 
seven women slaves, and, secondly, of the price of 
honour, the importance of which varied according to 
the social rank and dignity of the deceased. 

As well as in instances of non-payment of debts, this 
type of coercive fasting was also frequently employed 
to settle differences between individuals, or to over- 
come the opposition of an antagonist. Nowadays, 
as it is the custom at political banquets to deliver 
violent diatribes against party adversaries, the latter 
have been aptly described as ‘“‘ people against whom 
war is waged with banquets.”“4 In Ireland, on the 
contrary, one had recourse to the power of fasting 
against one’s adversary, or against a person who had 
been guilty of some injustice and from whom reparation 
was sought. St Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, 
softened the hard-hearted king of his country by 
fasting—both he and his priests—in a coercive manner 
against him, all the time praying for the recalcitrant 
person. Irish hagiographic literature abounds in 
similar instances, and some may also be found in 
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Lives of Welsh saints. In order to overcome a band 
of enemies against whom no material resistance could 
be organized, St Cadoc of Llancarvan started a coercive 
fast against the chief of the band, who gave way very 
quickly.*¢ 

Fasting has also been employed as a means of legal 
coercion in India; but Ireland is the only country in 
Europe where historians of law have found a similar 
application.*” Among the Jews and the Persians the 
use of fasting to placate the Divinity is to be noted.® 
The Protevangelium of James has handed down one 
example. Afraid of being deprived of descendants, 
Joachim, the husband of Anne, went away into the 
desert, hiding himself from his wife, ‘“‘and there he 
pitched his tent and fasted forty days and forty nights, 
saying to himself: ‘ I will not go down to eat or to drink 
until the Lord my God visits me, and prayer shall be 
my nourishment and drink.’ ’’ 

Under these various forms, ascetic or legal, depre- 
cative or coercive, it will be seen that fasting has taken 
a prominent place in the thoughts, beliefs, and tradi- 
tions of medieval Ireland. Something of it has existed 
even to the present day, for is it not from the same old 
stock of traditional ideas that the system of ‘“‘ hunger 
strike ’’ was lately brought back to a place of honour 
by mystics of anew kind? ‘This modern instance of a 
coercive strike cost the unfortunate Lord Mayor of 
Cork, Terence McSwiney, his life on the 25th October, 
1920, as well as that of several other imprisoned Sinn 
Feiners. 
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CHAPTER II 
ASCETIC IMMERSIONS 
ORTIFICATION by immersions in cold 


water was notably in favour among ascetics 

in the Celtic countries, in Ireland, Wales, 
and elsewhere. They were not, however, the only 
people to practise this form of maceration. It is 
proposed to show the extent of the practice, and the 
various and diverse aims followed by those who adopted 
it. As, however, certain examples of this kind of 
mortification seem more or less improbable, it will be 
necessary to try and determine, as far as possible, what 
degree of credence can be given to the writers who 
relate them. 

This ascetic usage does not seem to have been in 
favour among the solitaries and the monks of the East. 
As far as we know, there is only one example of it in 
the Lives of the Fathers of the Desert. It is to be found 
in a passage of the Historia Lausiaca, and concerns 
Evagrius Ponticus. Palladius, who was a disciple of 
Evagrius, relates that during the sojourn of his master 
in the desert of the Cells in Nitria, about the year 382, 
“the devil of lewdness tempted him so grievously, as 
he himself avowed, that each night he stood naked in 
a well (it was in winter), so much so that his flesh 
became quite numbed.’ 

On the contrary, immersion in cold water plays a 
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considerable part in the ascetic life of the monks of the 
West. First let us see what is known about the practice 
of this mortification by Irish saints. 

According to the Gaelic hymn by Fiacc, the language 
of which cannot be earlier than the year 800, “ the 
cold season did not prevent Patrick from standing all 
night in ponds.”* These words are echoed in a homily 
of the eleventh century on the saint,? as well as in his 
biography by Jocelin of Furness(c. 1200).4 Four biogra- 
phers of Patrick, and in particular Muirchu (seventh 
century), allude to this same practice of mortification.® 

It is related about the great Irish saint, Brigid of 
Kildare, that one winter’s night she went and immersed 
herself in a pond together with a young companion, 
praying in the water and shedding devout tears. She 
took a liking for this exercise, which she resolved to 
practise each night, but God would not allow it. To 
show how great was the virtue of Brigid, he dried up 
the pond in a miraculous manner during the night, so 
that the saint and her companion could not renew their 
penance. The miracle repeated itself several nights in 
succession.® ‘This episode, however, is not mentioned 
in the most ancient Vita Brigidae, which was written 
in the seventh century by Cogitosus.? 

There is also another instance of two people practising 
this mortification together, in the Life of St Ciaran 
of Saigir, who lived in the fifth to sixth century. The 
companion of the saint, overcome by the cold, cried for 
pity. Immediately the water of the river where they 
were standing became warmer.’ Several times men- 
tion is made of a similar wonder. 
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The celebrated Abbot of Iona, St Columba (+ 597), 
used each night to recite the whole psalter in cold 
water; but this incredible act is only attested by a 
document of a very late period, the Irish biography of 
the saint written in 1532.9 

St Comgall (+ 602), Abbot of Bangor, was also in the 
habit of practising this maceration in the middle of the 
night in a river. One of his monks who boasted that 
he could imitate him was quickly cured of his pre- 
sumption. Entering into the stream above the saint, 
he found the water so cold that he changed his position 
and came down below the saint, where it seemed to 
him that he was plunged into boiling water. He had 
to acknowledge that he was vanquished.!° 

Similarly, St Kevin of Glendalough (seventh 
century) forced himself to spend one hour in prayer 
each night in a pond “ to humiliate his body,” but God 
took pity on him, and, through the intervention of an 
angel, he caused the temperature of the water around 
him to be raised. 

According to a Life of St Fechin of Fore (seventh 
century) written in Irish, it was in a watercourse that 
this saint practised his nightly immersions,!* while his 
Life in Latin makes mention of a tub of cold water. 
The receptacle had to be big enough to hold two 
people, for the cellarer of the monastery wished to 
ascertain for himself the rigours to which Fechin 
subjected his body, and the same adventure happened 
to him as to the companion of St Comgall. This 
Vita Fechini is posterior to the conquest of Ireland by 
the English (1171). 
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In an Irish poem on the Saints of Ireland, which 
was not written before the twelfth century, the following 
rather enigmatic line about St Fursa (seventh century) 
is found: ‘‘ A well with the coldness of snow, so that 
(therein) he would recite his psalms accurately,’ a 
remark which may refer to ascetic practices similar 
to those previously related. 

As the few Irish saints whom we have yet to mention 
are less known, we are going to indicate very briefly 
their methods of mortification. 

Ultan ‘‘ liked to bathe in cold water, exposed to a 
cruel wind.’ Findchua of Bri-Gobann (seventh 
century) was in the habit of bathing in a tub of cold 
water,!? but it is not stated whether this was for an 
ascetic purpose. The name of a saint sometimes 
remained connected with the place in a river or the 
well which had been the scene of his immersions. 
This was notably the case of St Forannan?® and 
St Cuannatheus (seventh century ?). The biographer 
of the latter says quite seriously that he used to recite 
the whole psalter in his well.1® A similar statement is to 
be found in the Life of St Monenna. This saint, who 
was also known under the name of Darerca, recited 
the psalms at night, standing up to her breasts or her 
shoulders in a well.?° 

The scholiast of the Martyrology of Oengus writes, 
concerning an ascetic of the name of Erc Nascai, that 
he was accustomed to have a rope (masc) round his neck 
while praying in the water.21_ Another, named Scothine, 
according to the same scholiast, would extinguish the 
fire of impure desires by getting into a tub of water.?2 
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During Lent, St Conal recited his office in cold water.?8 
In The Hermit’s Song, a beautiful Irish poem which 
dates back to the ninth century, a hermit, describing 
the ideal place for his cell, desires that it should be near 
“a clear pool, there to wash away his sins through the 
grace of the Holy Spirit.”*4 May not this again be taken 
as a hidden allusion to the practice of mortification by 
immersion in cold water ? 

This immersion was sometimes inflicted as a penance 
for grave misdeeds.2> A Gaelic poem entitled Saltair 
na Rann, which belongs to the first period of Middle 
Irish (before the year 1000), narrates the story of Adam 
and Eve according to some apocryphal work and not 
according to the biblical text. In these verses, where, 
moreover, the poet gives full rein to his imagination, 
one notices that Eve, after expulsion from the earthly 
paradise, is condemned to stand thirty days in the 
Tigris, while Adam undergoes a penance of the same 
kind during forty-seven days in the river Jordan.® 

One of the rites which every pilgrim to the Purgatory 
of St Patrick was obliged to undergo as late as the 
seventeenth century consisted in plunging naked—even 
in winter—into the water of the lake which surrounds 
the island of the Purgatory.?” Atthe present day, com- 
plete immersion no longer forms part of the exercises, 
though these are still extremely hard. Pilgrims have 
to stand in the water at the edge of the lake, while 
saying five Our Fathers, five Hail Marys, and the 
Creed.”8 

This ascetic custom was also known in the Christian 
communities of Great Britain and Scotland. Jocelin of 
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Furness shows us St Kentigern (sixth-seventh century) 
strengthening his flesh against temptation by bathing 
in this manner, at the same time singing the whole of 
the Psalter ‘‘ devout of heart and mouth, and eyes and 
hands raised towards heaven.”?° 

Cadroe (t+ 978 ?), born in Scotland, who later 
became Abbot of Waulsort, and also of Saint-Clement 
of Metz, was in the habit of spending the whole night 
naked in running water in the freezing cold, holding 
a cord fixed to a tree on the bank, so as not to be 
carried away by the current. During that time he 
recited fifteen psalms, amongst them the longest of 
all, Beatt immaculatt (118th).3° 

The Welsh hagiographers are more humane as regards 
their saints, at least as far as concerns the practice 
which we are investigating. In the Life of St Iltud, 
who lived in the sixth century, and in those of two other 
saints of Wales who lived in the seventh, the great 
Gildas and the hermit Cungar or Cyngar, it is related 
that they only remained immersed during the recitation 
of three Our Fathers,*! but it is certain that these three 
documents, closely related to each other, can scarcely 
be considered as reliable evidence.*? After their 
immersion, they were in the habit, so it is said, of 
visiting a church. This was also done by the hermit 
Gwynllyw and his wife.33 On the contrary, if we are 
to believe Ricemarch, his biographer (+ 1099), it was 
after the morning office that St David used to get into 
the cold water ‘“‘ there to overcome the lust of the 
Healy,” 

Gurthiern (sixth century), who ended his life in 
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Brittany, and Brynach also submitted their bodies to the 
rigours of icy cold water.25 The Breton saint Guenaél, 
a disciple of St Guénolé, Abbot of Landevenec, 
went each night, while the brethren were asleep, 
to the watercourse which ran round the monastery, 
and there, immersed up to his shoulders, he recited 
the seven penitential psalms for ee and for all the 
faithful.36 

It is known that the monks of the monasteries 
established at Iona and in Northumbria exercised a 
considerable influence in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies. Wherever their ceaseless wanderings led them, 
numerous disciples grouped themselves around them. 
It is probably from direct contact, or by the frequent- 
ing of their immediate disciples, that men such 
as Cuthbert of Lindisfarne ({ 687) and Drithelm of 
Melrose (t 693) adopted the practice of ascetic im- 
mersions, which is attested by credible contemporary 
sources.*’ Better still, Wilfrid (¢ 709) and Aldhelm 
of Malmesbury (f 709), themselves adversaries of the 
Scotti in the matter of discipline,®* also borrowed 
their favourite exercise of mortification.®® Nightly 
immersions, accompanied by the recitation of psalms, 
which were practised by the Frankish monk Wandrille 
(ft 667), relates a well-informed contemporary,*® 
seem to have been also a legacy of the same ascetic 
tradition.*t 

The event in the life of St Bernard which bears on our 
subject, and which the medieval collections of pious 
exempla popularized, is well known. One day the 
saint found himself taking too much pleasure in looking 
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ata woman. Wishing at once to extinguish the concu- 
piscent flame which had lit within him, he threw himself 
into the icy water of a pool.4*2 The Blessed Nevolo of 
Faenza, an oblate of Camaldoli, who died in 1280, 
repressed in a similar manner a temptation of the flesh.* 

In these two examples we see isolated acts accom- 
plished under a sudden inspiration to extirpate radically 
a definite temptation, whereas in the majority of the 
examples previously cited it was a question of an 
habitual exercise of mortification. Let us say at once 
that, apart from the Celtic influence, in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, many were those 
who resorted to immersion ina spirit of mortification. 
Let us name, firstly, the intrepid St Peter Damian 
(t 1072);44 then Peter Pappacarbone, Abbot of Cava 
(t ¢. 1122);*° then Stephen, the future founder and 
Abbot of Aubazine (f 1159), who, in the rigour of his 
macerations, repeated to himself these words of the 
Psalmist: “‘ I am become like a bottle in the frost” 
(Ps. cxviii 83);4° then the English hermit Godric 
(ft 1170),*” and finally Christina Mirabilis (+c. 1224), 
whose immersions in the waters of the Meuse were 
prolonged beyond all belief, and would alone have 
sufficed to gain her the epithet that posterity has 
appended to her name.*® 

It should be noted, however, that though Godric 
forced himself to follow the regular practice of cold 
immersions, it was to overcome the revolts of the flesh. 
Before having recourse to the action of water, imitating 
the example of St Benedict, he used to roll himself 
in thorns and brambles. This is the classic tactic of 
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the ascetics, which consists in crushing the first 
suggestion of voluptuousness by the sensation of 
excruciating physical pain. ‘‘ By macerating his body, 
says St Gregory, Benedict drove out the infirmities 
from his soul, changing voluptuousness into pain.’’4° 
And it is the same principle which inspired the martyr 
about whom St Jerome speaks, who was delivered with 
feet and hands bound to the shameless caresses of a 
courtesan, and spat his tongue into her face, over- 
coming thus the fever of the flesh in inflicting on his 
body the only pain which remained in his power.5° 

Giraldus Cambrensis relates that an old Welsh saint 
named Dogmael was in the habit of plunging into the 
river which flowed near by his hermitage ad domandam 
libidinem.5 The same writer speaks of other people 
who used to submit themselves to the action of icy 
water for the same reason ;>? and the Cistercian Ailred, 
Abbot of Rievaulx (+ 1167), relates in his Regula 
inclusarum, written for his sister, that he knew a monk 
so tempted at the beginning of his conversion, that to 
extinguish this burning ardour he threw himself into 
cold water, trembling, and stammering verses from the 
psalms.5* A certain passage from the Life of the holy 
Abbot inclines us to believe that the monk in question 
may well have been Ailred himself. 

Another Cistercian,Caesarius of Heisterbach(f 1240), 
in the chapter of his Dialogues entitled De nobili 
castellana quae stimulum carnis in aqua restrixit,®* relates 
a similar occurrence which had been told him by a 
priest whom he knew, and which can be compared 
with the adventure of the vavasor Gautier, narrated 
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in Gaydon, a chanson de geste of the thirteenth 
century.56 
The theme of cold immersion practised in order to 

safeguard chastity at a dangerous moment has been 
made the subject of many devout tales and other 
literary productions of the Middle Ages. The most 
popular of those stories was apparently the pious tale 
entitled Du prevost d’Aquilee ou d’un hermite que la 
dame fist baigner en aigue froide, of which various 
recensions exist. It is the story of a presumptuous 
hermit, who, being beset by a threefold temptation, 
plunged himself three times during the course of the 
night in 

Une cuve de marbre froit 

Qui estoit d’eve froide plaine, 


in imitation of a provost (or a king), who was forced, 
in order to safeguard chastity, to practise this mortifica- 
tion at the instigation of the wife of the person in 
question. 

The chief points of this story are also met with in a 
short Latin tale preserved in a manuscript of the four- 
teenth century, but the tale itself is perhaps slightly 
earlier than that date.5?_ The French form of the story 
in verse was published by Méon in 1823.58 This poem 
must have been composed before the year 1227, if 
certain verses of the Besant de Dieu of Guillaume Le 
Clerc de Normandie, written at this date, refer to this 
text. The Knight of La Tour Landry, in the 
fourteenth century,®° Jean Miélot in the fifteenth 
century,®! each relate in prose the adventure of the 
Provost of Aquileia and the hermit. 
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At the beginning of the fourteenth century the tale 
was known outside France. It is to be found in a 
collection of homilies drawn up at this date in the 
vernacular in the North of England.® But here King 
Oswald has taken the place of the provost, a change 
which might also be noted in the Buch von den fiinf 
Mannen, by the mystic writer Nicholas of Basle, who 
lived in the fourteenth century. 
_ How did that saintly King Oswald (634-642) come 

to be included in this story ? None of the biographical 
documents about him which are still in our possession 
make any allusion to the fact that he mortified his 
body by cold immersions.** But it is quite possible 
that a tradition—true or false—attributing this practice 
to him, may have been held in the North of England 
until the date when the author of the English recension 
of the story of the Hermit had the idea of assigning 
to King Oswald the part played by the provost of 
Aquileia. Reasons are not lacking to explain this 
tradition. Oswald had passed his life in exile with 
the Scots, probably in the monastery of Iona; he had 
been baptized by them, and he knew their language. 
He it was who, having taken over the reins of 
government, sent for the Irish Aidan, the founder of 
Lindisfarne and apostle of Northumbria, to come to 
England. Oswald never ceased to second the efforts 
of the Irish missionaries in the country, going to the 
extent of being their habitual interpreter. The 
remembrance of the protection granted to the Irish by 
the kings of Northumbria was still alive in the twelfth 
century, as shown by the following text of William of 
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Malmesbury, written about the Scotti, ‘“‘ who, thanks 
to the favour shown by the King of Northumbria, 
filled this province, more inclined to hide themselves 
modestly in the marshy districts than to live in big 
towns.”’6? And so, with the exception of Ireland, there 
is perhaps no other country where the ascetic practice, 
which we are discussing, counted more followers than 
the North of England. One should remember the 
names of Cuthbert, Drithelm, Wilfrid, the monk 
spoken of by Ailred of Rievaulx, and the hermit 
Godric. Tradition was thus led to add King Oswald 
to this group of imitators of the Scottz. 

It is not to be supposed that the practice of ascetic 
immersions disappeared with the Middle Ages. A 
legend of Brittany, collected by the folklorist Luzel, 
relates that a priest ordered his penitent, who had been 
guilty of practising abortion, to plunge herself on three 
consecutive nights into a river.®* But, better than 
legend, real historical facts can be quoted. 

Some time during his stay at Paris from 1528 to 1536, 
St Ignatius Loyola plunged into icy water on meeting 
a libertine, declaring that he would stay there until 
this sinner consented to renounce his criminal passion.® 
The Breton penitent, Pierre de Keriolet, who died in 
1660, threw himself into a ditch full of water one 
winter’s day to overcome a sinful desire, and then 
walked several miles in his frozen clothing.”° In the 
chapter of La Vie des Fustes devoted to Dom Michel 
des Fosses (+ 1681), Dom Edmond Marténe relates 
how this Benedictine monk acted under similar 
conditions: ‘‘ Il alla se plonger jusqu’au col dans 
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un ruisseau glacé. Le fait fut connu de tous les 
religieux de Mons, qui eux-mémes me l’ont raconté et 
sont encore tout pénétrés de la sainteté de ce grand 
serviteur de Dieu.’’?! 

These are only isolated cases, but St Peter of 
Alcantara (f 1562), on the contrary, habitually practised 
this mode of mortification.” 

Finally, here is a letter written to her director of 
conscience at the end of the seventeenth century, by 
Jeanne de Caylus, called ‘‘ La solitaire des Rochers,” 
whose life, as attests her historian A. Gazier, is 
“true history and no romance.’ ‘‘ I was then, most 
worthy Father,” she says, ‘“‘ so overwhelmed by these 
foolish and disturbing thoughts [from the devil], and 
so tempted and urged by some infernal impulse, that, 
being without the sure refuge of my Calvary, I was 
obliged to get up about midnight, though I had laid 
down on my bed to rest in a little room at the back of 
the house, and to take off my clothes and throw myself 
in my sackcloth and hairshirt into a ditch full of water, 
which came up to my shoulders. I stayed there about an 
hour; it was the vigil of St Francis(3rd October). When 
I left the water the temptation was vanquished. I 
dressed again, after having squeezed my sackcloth 
and hairshirt as much as I could to get the water out, 
and I thanked God for his grace which had prevented 
me from falling into greater evils. I had a heavy cold 
for a week afterwards.” 

Here, then, is an instance of an ascetic immersion 
accomplished in the seventeenth century by a woman, 
who has kept a record of it in a document that a 
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scrupulous critic does not hesitate to consider as quite 
worthy of belief. 

Let us again turn to the first evidence cited at the 
beginning of this chapter, the passage from the Historia 
Lausiaca concerning Evagrius Ponticus. We know that 
Palladius, who relates the fact, was himself a dis- 
ciple of Evagrius. As for his work, all those who have 
studied it closely—Zéckler, Amélineau, Preuschen, as 
well as Dom Cuthbert Butler—are disposed to see in 
it “‘the mark of an authentic and truthful document 
throughout,”’4 and in particular they accept what the 
author says about the austerities of the monks of the 
East in the fourth century.” 

It would not seem possible to reject those two 
witnesses (Evagrius and Jeanne de Caylus) belonging 
to such far distant lands and dates. There is still less 
difficulty in accepting in principle the numerous 
attestations in regard to the spread of the usage of 
mortification by immersion in cold water in Celtic 
countries in the early Middle Ages. Indeed, as we 
have left it to be understood, everything in these 
numerous testimonies is not to be given complete 
credence. It must be borne in mind that there were 
imitations, as well as evident exaggerations, in the Lives 
of Saints referred to, and, moreover, that the late com- 
position of many of them is apt to arouse suspicion. 
However, we have indicated a certain number of 
contemporary documents relating to people in the 
seventh century, who, as it has been shown, received 
their ascetic formation in a large measure from Irish 
monks. It was during the period from the sixth to the 
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ninth centuries, when the religious life in the “‘ Isle 
of Saints” reached its climax, that the habitual 
practice of mortification by cold immersions seems to 
have especially flourished. There is reason to agree 
with several other authors in considering this type of 
mortification as one of the most striking characteristics 
of Celtic asceticism.” 

Has this kind of maceration any votaries in the 
twentieth century? One at least can be cited, an 
Irishman and a spiritual son of St Ignatius Loyola. 
The biographer of Father William Doyle, S.J., found 
in his private papers proof that this religious, whose 
asceticism and holy life were most remarkable, several 
times compelled himself, among other mortifications, 
to practise this penance of immersion in cold water in 
the open air, and in the depth of winter. One of these 
feats of austerity took place at 2 o’clock in the morning 
on 1ith April, 1915.” At the end of the same year, 
Father Doyle offered his services as a military chaplain, 
and he died during the battle of Ypres, on 16th August, 
1917, while carrying out in a heroic manner his priestly 
duties at the front. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE DISCIPLINE AS AN INSTRUMENT OF 
PENANCE 


N order to remove every cause of misunder- 
| standing from the subject with which we are now 

going to deal, it is necessary at once to distinguish 
the different kinds of bodily chastisement by means of 
rod or whip. 

Flagellation as the result of a judgement delivered by 
the religious superior, following some fault and for the 
punishment of it, must not be confused with the 
discipline taken voluntarily in a spirit of mortification, 
either occasionally or as a regular habit. 

Corporal punishment inflicted as a disciplinary 
penance is to be noted from a very early time in the 
monastic customs of the West. The practice was 
already current in the time of St Benedict, and the 
employment which this great monastic legislator made 
of it in his rule contributed greatly to its adoption. 
On the contrary, voluntary or ascetic discipline is of 
a much more recent date; it will be our work to estab- 
lish the period at which it was adopted by persons lead- 
ing a religious life in community, or by isolated ascetics. 

The beating with rods prescribed by the monastic 
penal code was almost always administered in public, 
and by the hand of some other person, whereas the 
voluntary discipline took place either in public or 
private, and the sufferer often administered it himself. 
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Yet it was not rare—perhaps even quite frequent in the 
Middle Ages—to find the penitent allowing himself 
to be disciplined by some other person. 

Having said this, we have not, however, exhausted 
the list of preliminary distinctions, for besides the penal 
discipline and the voluntary discipline, the vulgariza- 
tion of one and of the other led finally to what one 
might call the ‘“‘ regular” discipline, or customary 
discipline, which is still actually in use in most religious 
Orders. This consists in inflicting the bodily correction 
on certain dates, fixed either by a rule or by unwritten 
law—for example, on all Fridays of the year which do 
not fall on some important feast, and certain days of 
Lent and Advent, the two great penitential seasons of 
the ecclesiastical year. 

It is important not to lose sight of these distinctions 
in order to grasp the development of all the different 
forms. 

Flagellation was frequently imposed in the early 
monastic rules to expiate a grave fault, and quite early 
the word disciplina (or disciplina regularis, flagelli dis- 
ciplina) is often employed to indicate this punishment. 
The expression dare disciplinam is found with the 
same meaning in St Augustine,” and no less clear are 
the following words from the capitulary de Villis : 
“* Recipiant disciplinam vapulando,” which deals with 
flagellation administered on account of fraud or 
larceny.® 

The juridical texts, those of Roman Law as well as 
those of the laws of the Barbarians, and the capitularies 
of the Frankish Kings, generally ordered corporal 
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punishment only for slaves.4| There were, however, 
cases in which the civil laws condemned the ingenui 
seculars themselves to this form of correction.® 

The ecclesiastical texts subjected children, monks, 
and clerks in minor orders to this punishment. 

In order to determine the application of the corporal 
penalty, the rule of St Chrodegang, Bishop of Metz 
(ft 766), takes into account the rank and age of the 
person.® 

In the time of St Augustine of Hippo, the rod was 
not only employed by parents and schoolmasters, it 
was also used for the execution of sentences pronounced 
by the episcopal tribunal.’ 

The penalty of corporal correction for clerks in minor 
orders prescribed by the canons of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries is also ordered by Justinian’s 
Novella 123 for any ecclesiastic in those orders 
guilty of perjury in a civil or criminal lawsuit.® 
The special treatment which was meted out to members 
of the clergy superioris gradus, seculars as well as 
regulars, is set out in the seventh canon of the Council 
of Braga (675), by which priests, abbots, and levites, 
except for faults which had been classed “ graviores 
et mortales,’® were excused chastisement with rods. 
A priest who had committed a carnal fault, according 
to the Germanic council of 742, was to be beaten before 
being imprisoned.?° 

The case of the subdeacon condemned by Pope 
Gregory the Great to be beaten before being deprived 
of his office! can be explained by the exception of 
graviores culpae cited by the Council of Braga (here the 
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case is that of a public calumniator); but it can also 
be explained by the fact that St Gregory did not, any 
more than the canon of Braga, regard the subdiaconate 
as one of the major orders.” 

The Penitentials of Irish or Anglo-Saxon origin 
condemned children who were guilty of faults against 
purity to be beaten.4% Councils and monastic rules 
of the early Middle Ages did not hesitate to order the 
same penalty to be administered to grown-up monks 
who were guilty of infringements of their rules or of 
certain theological faults.4 The whip had played a 
great part in the monastic discipline of the East.% In 
the West it was more specially employed to overcome 
the obstinate, and those who were not amenable to 
the persuasion of verbal reprimand. When the verba 
did not suffice, recourse was had to the verbera.1® 

The Councils and religious rules also prescribed the 
use of corporal punishment in convents of women.?” 
The Council of Douzy (874) ordered the opening of an 
enquiry on a nun named Duda, who was accused of 
having hatched a plot against her abbess, and having 
in addition gravely sinned against chastity. If those 
constituting the enquiry became convinced of the guilt 
of Duda, she was to be condemned to physical chastise- 
ment for the improvement of her soul. ‘‘ Let her be 
beaten with rods ”’ was prescribed, “‘ nudo dorso, remota 
virorum praesentia, in the presence of the abbess and the 
sisters, so that the punishment may serve as a lesson 
to the others, and that this flesh which she led to guilty 
delights should obtain pardon in punishment, so 
that the blows which make the blood appear on the 
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surface of the body will also make the blood of the 
soul flow—that is to say, a profusion of tears.’’!8 

No astonishment should be evinced in meeting with 
such severity in the ecclesiastical society, or in the 
religious communities during these iron ages, where the 
act of putting out the eyes of an enemy or of a guilty 
person, or the amputation of a limb, or the penalty 
of castration, were carried out in the lay society with- 
out provoking any disapproval.1® However, certain 
monastic rules tended to lessen the severity of repressive 
measures. St Columban would not allow more than 
twenty-five blows at a time to be administered to the 
monks under his obedience, whatever might be the 
total number of blows which the offender had to suffer.?° 
Before the time of St Columban, it had already become 
customary, as a survival of the Jewish ritual, to limit 
to thirty-nine the number of blows which might be 
inflicted on the guilty person, as may be seen in 
different texts of the sixth century.”4 

This penal flogging was carried out, in the monas- 
teries of the Middle Ages, according to a ritual the 
peculiarities of which are more or less detailed in the 
customaries of the various religious Orders.”” ‘The 
judgement (judicium) having been pronounced by the 
superior, the guilty monk was stripped of his clothing, 
and appeared before the chapter naked down to the 
waist. Lanfranc’s Decreta distinguished two methods 
of flagellation, according to the degree of guilt. The 
delinquent was either stretched out flat on the floor 
and was struck on the stamineum (undergarment worn 
next the body) with a fairly thick stick; or, seated on the 
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ground and stripped to the waist, he was beaten with a 
birch.22 At Cluny, in the time of Peter the Venerable, 
the guilty were beaten until blood was drawn. 

What has just been said about the penal flagellation 
will not be without use in helping to understand certain 
peculiarities of voluntary discipline. 

First, let us see what were the motives which 
prompted the adoption of this practice of mortification. 
Ascetic or hagiographical texts often show that it was 
employed in order to obtain remission of sins, or the 
increase of supernatural merits.2> But less ordinary 
considerations also intervened. St Peter Damian 
would have thought martyrdom the crown of his 
desires; not being granted such a favour, he wished 
at least to afflict quite voluntarily and in a violent 
manner this body of his, which had so lightly led him 
into evil, and to make it give—and these are his own 
words—‘ under the blows of the discipline sounds 
which would be as pleasing to God as those with which 
the Psalmist made his tympanum resound.”* Further- 
more, the thought of Christ stripped of his clothing 
during his Passion, and cruelly beaten by his execu- 
tioners prior to consummating his sacrifice on the cross, 
imposed itself with such overpowering force on the 
minds of the ascetics, that they were ready voluntarily 
to inflict this suffering on themselves with rods or 
whips.?”, What other kind of mortification could 
enable them to associate themselves more closely with 
the sorrowful Passion of Christ ? 

St Peter Damian, of whom we have just spoken, was 
incontestably the great promoter of the discipline in the 
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eleventh century.?® It was also greatly favoured by the 
hermits of Fonte-Avellana, who united themselves 
into a congregation in the last quarter of the tenth 
century, and who were noted for their extraordinary 
liking for the most violent forms of macerations.”® 
St Peter Damian was one of the most influential 
members of this congregation, as well as Rudolph, 
later Bishop of Gubbio (f 1061) and St Dominic 
Loricatus, the latter so-called from the breastplate 
(lorica) which he always wore next to his skin, 
both celebrated in the history of asceticism for 
having carried voluntary martyrdom to unheard-of 
extremes. 

It is related that during the recitation of several 
psalters these intrepid monks exposed their naked 
bodies to receive the blows inflicted by a fellow monk, 
or else scourged themselves with rods or whips in 
each hand.®® St Peter Damian, who wrote the Life of 
his disciple Dominic, does not hesitate to affirm that 
this insatiable penitent went as far as to recite twelve 
psalters while whipping himself in this manner.*_ The 
biography of the latter attributes to him the substitution 
of a whip of thongs of leather for a birch rod, which until 
that time was almost the only instrument used.** This 
innovation, which he calls ‘‘ a new kind of torment ”’ 
(novum supplicii genus), dates from the last years of the 
life of the saint, who died in 1060. The example of the 
** Loricatus ”’ was so catching that “‘ in our countries,” 
adds the biographer, ‘‘ not only the men, but noble 
women adopted the discipline with enthusiasm as a 
means of paying their debts of conscience ; this method 
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of penance having until then belonged to the arcanum 
of monastic fervour.”’*? 

The new practice was carried to such extremes in the 
hermitages of Fonte-Avellana, that St Peter Damian, 
in his position as prior, had to intervene to restrain the 
ardour of the innovators. He wished the discipline 
to remain completely free as an exercise of penance. 
Those of the brothers whose generosity urged them to 
practise it were to content themselves with inflicting 
this penalty during the recitation of forty psalms, or 
sixty during the two penitential seasons—that is to say, 
during Advent and Lent.*4 

Personally, St Peter Damian was a fervent votary 
of the discipline until his extreme old age,** and he 
made every effort to introduce the usage of it, or to 
re-establish it, in various monasteries. Guido, Abbot 
of Pomposa (f 1046), begged him to come to his 
monastery, there to teach his monks by word and 
example.°¢ As Pomposa is one of the first monasteries 
which adopted the new ascetic practice, it is very likely 
that its introduction was due to St Peter Damian 
himself.27. As far as concerns Abbot Guido, his 
biographer, a contemporary, relates that he retired to a 
hermitage in the forest, three miles from his monastery, 
“there to practise very strict mortifications and in 
particular whipping with rods during the two peni- 
tential seasons of the monastic year.’’38 

In the De laude flagellorum, a work which he wrote 
for the monks of Monte Cassino, who were reluctant 
to strip off their clothing in order to submit their 
bodies to the blows in the presence of their brother 
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monks, St Peter Damian said that there was no better 
mortification in which to participate in the sufferings 
of Christ. The monks of Monte Cassino should, 
therefore, re-introduce the practice of the discipline 
on Friday which they had abandoned for futile 
reasons.*® In two other writings, in a letter to the 
monk Cerebrosus and in another addressed to the 
clergy of Florence, he again appears as a defender of 
the discipline. “‘ You wish to introduce a penance 
of a new kind,” said the adversaries of the propagan- 
dist, “‘a penance which has remained unknown for 
so many centuries.” To which St Peter Damian 
replied that Christ, the Apostles, and the Martyrs had 
undergone this corporal punishment; and when they 
replied that Christ, the Apostles, and the Martyrs, 
had undergone it passively, and had not inflicted it 
on themselves proprits manibus, he made every effort 
to show that, the actual circumstances being different, 
it was for us to take the initiative to make ourselves 
suffer in order to obtain the remission of our sins, just 
as for a similar reason we voluntarily practise fasting.*° 

The argument is more specious than convincing, 
but what should be retained from this discussion is the 
declaration of the adversaries of the saint, who main- 
tained that the use of the discipline was a novelty, 
saying: ‘‘ Ecce nova poenitentia et transactis tot saeculis 
hactenus inaudita.’’*+ It is a remarkable thing to note 
that St Peter Damian does not quote the name of any 
people having practised voluntary flagellation before 
that date, or before the monks of Fonte-Avellana. Is 
it possible, however, to say that the hermits of Fonte- 
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Avellana were innovators in the strict sense of the 
word? When one recollects that corporal punishment 
was inflicted for centuries past in the chapters of 
monasteries, how can one believe that no monk or 
hermit, prior to the Fonte-Avellana movement, thought 
of indulging privately in the same practice, with a view 
to mortification ?# As it happens if a search is made 
into the hagiography of the early Middle Ages, two or 
three names of people are found whom it would certainly 
be an exaggeration to call pioneers, as they did not seem 
to have tried to gather any followers, but yet their 
example may not have been without results. 

There is the example of the insular Celt, Kentigern 
(tT c. 603), of whom it is said that “‘ on Good Friday and 
in the following night, in a state of nudity, he made 
frequent genuflections, to the accompaniment of blows 
with rods, and on Holy Saturday, repairing into a kind 
of sepulchre, he continued to beat himself without 
interruption, excepting during the hours of Divine 
Office, until the time of the resurrection of the Lord.’ 
Further, William of Gellone (+ c. 812), who, “in re- 
membrance of the sacrifice of the Lamb, caused himself 
to be stripped for Christ by a brother and familiar 
friend, then to be judged, condemned, and beaten with 
rods.’ And it is only after this rough beating, “ being 
now more pure than electron and more transparent 
than glass, that he dared to approach the altar.’4* But 
William of Gellone, as well as Kentigern, are people 
belonging more to legend than to history, and the 
documents which give us the details just quoted are 
much too late to inspire confidence. 
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On the contrary, the Life of St Pardulphus, Abbot 
of Guéret (f ¢c. 737), which was written a little after 
the year 815, tells us that “‘ during the season of Lent, 
the man of God presented his naked body to receive 
the blows which one of his disciples administered.’’4 
And Gautier, Abbot of St Martin of Pontoise (f 1093), 
compelled his monks to give him the correction with 
rodsin the presence of the whole chapter. The disciple 
of this abbot who wrote his Life attests that he made 
himself a whip of two thongs of leather, with knots in 
them, with which he used to beat himself cruelly each 
day.*® Some fifty years earlier, a contemporary of 
Poppo, Abbot of Stavelot (+ 1048), notes that among 
other macerations he, too, whipped himself in secret 
manu propria, breaking his flesh with self-inflicted 
blows.*” 

Two customs which were gradually established in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries contributed to make volun- 
tary flagellation familiar to people in the hermitages and 
monasteries, and even to seculars. On the one hand, 
the fixed penances of the Penitentials could often 
only be carried out over a prolonged space of time, 
so the custom arose of settling these penances more 
rapidly by the infliction of a fixed number of blows 
with rods. This method of expiation was known by the 
name of ‘‘ redemptions.’*® On the other hand, the 
custom was introduced in religious houses about the 
same time of adding to the prayers imposed for the 
suffrages for the dead of the Order, not only special 
fasts, but also a fixed number of genuflections and 
disciplines.*® 
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Numerous texts bear witness that the voluntaria 
vapulatio, practised either in public or privatim, had 
become very usual in the twelfth century. It was 
performed by the victim himself or by a friendly 
hand, at fixed intervals or at any suitable moment. 

Writing to a depraved abbot, Fastréde (ft 1163), 
Abbot of Clairvaux, tells him that he ought to blush at 
passing his nights in junketing and jollities, while his 
monks spend their time in prayer, taking the discipline 
to expiate their faults, and to wipe out their debts 
towards Divine Justice.®° In the thirteenth century 
pious seculars and regulars of both sexes were very 
assiduous in this mode of penance. Speaking of 
St Clare of Assisi, Thomas of Celano says that ‘in 
her narrow cell for forty-two years she broke beneath 
the blow of the discipline that alabaster vase which was 
her body, by means of which breaking sweet perfumes 
were spread throughout the house of the Church.”®! 

The word disciplina, employed, as we have seen, by 
St Augustine of Hippo in the sense of corporal correc- 
tion and applied in the early monastic rules to the 
correction inflicted by means of rods on guilty monks, 
remained in use in later times to denote various other 
kinds of discipline. 

During a very long period, birch rods were almost 
exclusively used (virgae disctplinales, virgae disctplina- 
toriae, disciplina virgarum). ‘These were generally 
supple birch twigs bound together (scopa, virgarum 
scopa, manipilus virgarum). A whip made of leather 
thongs, or small cords with knots in them (flagellum, 
scutica, corrigiae, corrigiarum scutica), gradually replaced 
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the birch rods;>? yet birch rods were still used by 
ascetics for their private discipline until the end of 
the Middle Ages.5? Certain among them macerated 
themselves even with branches of thorny bushes and 
also with little iron chains.54 
From the eleventh to the thirteenth century, when 
the practice of devotional discipline spread, two modes 
of infliction were employed. The first, by which 
the discipline was self-administered, and the second 
which necessitated recourse to the help of another 
person. The first was practised from preference, 
though not exclusively, at Fonte-Avellana. It was 
well known to St Peter Damian, to Poppo of Stavelot, 
and to St Anthelm, the seventh prior of the Grande- 
Chartreuse, later bishop of Belley (f 1178),©° and 
to Mary of Oignies (f 1213).°6 It was also made use 
of by the Dominicans at the time of Jordan of Saxony 
(1222-1237) and in certain Dominican convents in the 
following century.5” On the contrary, St Pardulphus 
of Guéret, the Blessed Stephen of Aubazine, preferred 
that the discipline should be administered by another 
hand.5® St Elizabeth of Hungary had recourse to her 
servants for the purpose.5® St Hedwig, Duchess of 
Silesia, later a Cistercian nun, and the Dominican 
sister, Christina Ebner, made use of the services of 
their sisters in religion.®° 
Persons of a very high rank had the discipline 
administered to them after confession, such as Richard 
II the Good, Duke of Normandy, on the point of death.* 
Another such, St Louis, King of France, received the 
discipline regularly. The confessor of Queen Margaret, 
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author of a Life of St Louis, gives us details of the 
manner in which the pious king received the discipline. 
“He had,” writes this author, ‘‘ three cords bound 
together about eighteen inches long and in each of these 
cords four or five knots. And every Friday throughout 
the year, and in Lent, on Mondays and Wednesdays, 
he searched thoroughly in every corner of his room to 
see that no person remained there, and then he closed 
the door and remained shut in with Brother Geoffrey 
of Beaulieu, his confessor of the Order of Preachers; 
there they were a long time together. And it was 
believed and said among the chamberlains, who 
were out of the room, that the Blessed King then 
confessed himself to the said brother, and the said 
brother disciplined him with the aforementioned 
cords.’’6 

Other ascetics employed sometimes one method, 
sometimes another, as did Blessed Margaret of 
Hungary, a Dominican nun, whose life was one un- 
interrupted penance. Her biographer relates the 
following: ‘“‘ After having received the discipline in 
common with the other sisters, she had given to her, 
after their departure, another flogging with a rod, 
or with branches covered with thorns. She caused 
herself to be beaten by others until blood was 
drawn. ‘To these penances, which were habitual 
throughout the whole year, she added others yet more 
harsh during the last three days of Holy Week; and 
the blows with which she macerated her body each 
hour of the day and night caused a great loss of 
blood.’’6 
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Brother Thomas of Bozolastro, a contemporary of 
the recluse Sibyllina (+ 1367), of the Order of Penance 
of St Dominic, tells us that this Blessed one took the 
discipline kneeling.“ But, as in the procedure of 
the chapter judicium the penitent generally received 
the punishment with the rod seated on the floor, in 
the middle of the chapter house,® it may be believed 
that many religious also adopted this position for 
their private disciplines. The rule of St Gilbert of 
Sempringham (+ 1189) prescribes it for the discipline 
of devotion as well as for the other. 

The part of the body exposed to receive the blows 
was generally the back,®” and the monastic customaries 
indicate in a detailed manner how the religious ought 
to strip modestly the upper part of his body to the waist. 
But in their private disciplines, those who were more 
ardent to macerate themselves were not content to 
make this part of the body alone suffer. Dominic 
Loricatus gave himself blows on the legs and on 
the thighs, on the head and on the rest of the 
body ;8° St Anthelm on the back and on the sides;®® 
Blessed Henry Suso drew blood cruelly on his arms 
and legs.”° 

No documents furnish us with better details than 
the Ordinary of St James of Liége, of which one copy 
of the thirteenth century is extant. Differing from the 
other monastic customaries, this one regulates not only 
the penal discipline of the chapter, but also private 
discipline. ‘‘ It must be known,”’ says the text, “‘ that 
when a monk wishes to receive the discipline alone, 
he ought to ask for it by a sign to some of the other 
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priests, for this kind of discipline ought not to be given 
by the brothers who are not priests. Let him who is 
going to receive the discipline tuck up the sleeves of his 
cowl, so that they do not trail on the ground... . 
Then, having unfastened his belt, he should throw 
back all his clothing to leave exposed the surface of 
his back, and thus stripped he should sit down. He 
should expose his back so that it is easy to strike 
it. On sitting down, he should recite the Confiteor. 
The monk administering the discipline should say 
the Misereatur tui and the remainder while giving the 
monk the first three strokes. Then the latter should 
get up; then sit down again, reciting yet another time 
the Confiteor, which should also be followed by the 
Misereatur, and he would receive three more strokes. 
The same prayer should be repeated a third time, 
when the monk administering the discipline should say: 
Indulgentiam and Absolve Domine, etc.,and should give 
three more strokes. Then again three more, saying: 
In nomine Patris et Filit et Spiritus sancti, and finally 
three more strokes to finish, reaching thus the total 
and prescribed number of fifteen. The rule allowed 
as many as three disciplines a day to be administered, 
either at one or three separate sittings. These dis- 
ciplines can only be taken on days other than feast 
days. ‘They are quite in season during Lent, et in 
tempore afflictionis currentis. ‘The disctplinator must 
be warned not to hit too hard. If, however, the 
sufferer, ob instinctum devotionis, desired to be hit 
harder, he must move his body. At this sign, the 
brother who holds the discipline will know that he 
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can display more vivacity.”’! In monasteries, the 
discipline of devotion was always given on the bare 
flesh.7? 

It has already been seen that this discipline was 
connected with the confession of sins. At Monte 
Cassino, the Friday discipline, re-established by St 
Peter Damian, was taken, so relates Leo of Ostia, data 
confessione,’® whether it is a question of sacramental 
confession, or simply of the recitation of the Confiteor, 
as was practised at St James of Liége. Ina Cistercian 
monastery mentioned by Caesarius of Heisterbach, old 
and young monks took the discipline in the oratory, 
going from one altar to the other, confessing humbly 
their faults.”4 

At Camaldoli, on each Friday of Lent, the prelate 
disciplined each of the brethren, while saying the words 
Misereatur tui, etc.”® In the hermitages of Fonte- 
Avellana, voluntary discipline was accompanied, it is 
known, by the recitation of the psalms, and even 
sometimes of several psalters. The psalm Miserere, 
which is at the present day generally recited, was 
prescribed at Aubazine for the chastisement with 
rods in the chapter house, the offender receiving a 
stroke for each verse. If the fault was very grave, 
and he was to receive a greater number of strokes 
than the s5oth Psalm contains verses, the superior 
chose a longer psalm.”* In the visions of Adelaide 
Langmann (tf 1375), a Dominican nun of the convent 
of Engelthal near Nuremberg, one reads that our Lord 
having appeared to her, ordered her to recite one 
thousand Our Fathers, one thousand Hail Marys and 
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other prayers, and to take three disciplines while 
reciting three times the Miserere.”” 

Mary of Oignies, who joined the practice of genu- 
flexion to that of discipline, was in the habit of giving 
herself three hundred strokes for each genuflexion.” 
The greater number of ascetics beat themselves always 
usque ad effusionem sanguinis."® "The whip left such large 
wounds on the skin of Blessed Stephen of Aubazine, 
that it can be said of him that “he carried on his 
body the stigmata of the suffering Christ.” ®® The body 
of St Anthelm was also covered with wounds, which 
showed the harshness of the blows which he gave 
himself unsparingly.81. The saying current from the 
thirteenth century onwards, and applied to certain 
monks with tender skin, that ‘‘ they beat themselves 
with foxes’ tails,’ cannot surely be used in connection 
with those ascetics whose austerities have just been 
described.®? 

In monasteries, the chapter house, which was the 
place of penal correction, was also sometimes chosen 
for the exercise of the discipline of devotion.8* Ancient 
texts mention the dormitory, though some inform us 
that the discipline was sometimes taken in the church 
itself or the crypt.® 

Daily discipline was not a rare occurrence in the 
Middle Ages.®° The early Carmelites took it every 
two days,** but that was according to rule, and not a 
voluntary penance. 

The discipline ordered by rule, or practised by force 
of tradition, was taken either in public in the presence 
of the community or in private. The day ordinarily 
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assigned for this exercise by the rules or religious 
customs was Friday, especially Good Friday,§’ and 
certain days of Lent, or indeed every day of this 
penitential season.88 In several Orders—for example, 
in those of Camaldoli and Prémontré— discipline 
was given on these days by the prelate to all the 
religious.8® In the German Benedictine Congrega- 
tion of Bursfeld, all the monks had to confess their 
faults in chapter on Good Friday, and each, after 
having prostrated himself on the ground, received 
one stroke of the discipline from the abbot’s hand. 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays in Lent, and also 
during Advent, the prior and the subprior went 
round the dormitory after Compline to discipline the 
professed monks, novices, and lay brothers.°° In times 
of calamity, the same penance was imposed in the 
monasteries, as well as the recitation of the psalter 
in common and certain gymnopodic processions.” 

The use of the non-penal discipline was not long 
in establishing itself in all the religious Orders. It was 
practised at Cluny in the time of Peter the Venerable 
(t 1156).° Cistercians, Gilbertines, Dominicans, and 
Premonstratensians, all adopted it at an early date. In 
the customs of the Carthusians compiled by Prior 
Guigo I, who died in 1136 or 1137, the following 
regulation is found: ‘“‘ Abstinences, disciplines, watch- 
ings, and all other exercises of religious which do not 
belong to our institution, are not to be practised by 
any of our monks without the authorization of the 
prior.”®8 But it has been seen that St Anthelm, 
even during the time spent at the Charterhouse, 
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became a fervent practiser of the correctio virgarum, 
which he inflicted on himself daily. Moreover, in 
several religious Orders, voluntary discipline was not 
to be taken without the consent of the superior. The 
morbid fanaticism of the Flagellants threw perhaps 
some discredit on this mode of corporal penance at 
the end of the Middle Ages, but it has survived these 
extravagances,® and in the present day there are few 
religious Orders which do not accord to regular, 
traditional, or devotional discipline, a definite place in 
their observances. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE DESIRE FOR MARTYRDOM 


N every age there has been a great number of 

souls enamoured of sacrifice, thirsting for immola- 

tion, ardently desiring martyrdom. If such had 
been the desire of God, with what delight would 
St Francis of Assisi and St Teresa have hastened to 
attain the palm of martyrdom, the former among the 
Moors, the latter among the Indians of South America. 
But neither St Francis nor St Teresa, nor St Martin 
of Tours were allowed to seal with their blood a life 
filled with heroic virtues. ‘‘ Martin has not refused 
martyrdom, it is martyrdom which has refused 
Martin.” And yet, these words can be read on the 
epitaph of the saint: 


Confessor meritis, martyr cruce, apostolus actu.? 


“‘ Martyr by the cross,” which means by the heroism 
with which he carried his cross in imitation of the 
Saviour, and crucified himself entirely to the world. 
For, according to the word of Maximus of Turin 
(t c. 470), ‘‘ martyr is translated in Latin testis (witness), 
and every time that we accomplish by our own acts 
the commandments of Christ we render him testimony 
of our faith; and it is thus that we build the Saviour’s 
cross, not truly the cross of wood which was con- 
structed for his Passion, but the one of which we make 
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up the parts by submitting the whole course of our life 
to every kind of discipline.’’* 

The theory of the desire for martyrdom has been 
formulated precisely, if not for the first time, at least 
with particular clearness, by Sulpicius Severus in his 
celebrated letter on the death of St Martin. These 
are the terms he uses: “‘ Although circumstances did 
not permit him (Martin) to give the testimony of the 
martyrs, the glory of martyrdom cannot be taken away 
from him, for his courage would have rendered him 
capable of meeting this death which he desired. If 
he had been allowed to live in the times of Nero or 
Decius, and to engage in the battles of that time, 
I take the God of heaven and of earth to witness that 
he would have willingly placed himself on the rack or 
thrown himself into the flames like the young Hebrews. 

But if such torments have not been granted him, 
he has, however, undergone a bloodless martyrdom, he 
who has suffered the torments of human pains in the 
hope of eternity, he who has endured hunger, watchings, 
nakedness, fastings, the scorn of the envious and the 
persecutions of the wicked. . . .””4 

As it is known, Sulpicius Severus was a very favourite 
model for hagiographers of the Middle Ages, many of 
whom copied him slavishly. Thanks to these borrow- 
ings, this idea of martyrdom by ascetic endurance, 
accompanied by the desire for real martyrdom, found 
its way into hagiography. ‘The biographers of St Bavo 
of Ghent ( 653), of St Etheldreda, Abbess of Ely (t 679), 
and St Bertila, Abbess of Chelles (¢ c. 705), reproduce 
the very terms used by Sulpicius Severus,® and many 
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other examples of similar borrowings could certainly 
be found. The hagiographers were, moreover, en- 
couraged by the doctrines of the Fathers to utilize 
the theory of quasi-martyrdom to the advantage of their 
heroes. Evidently sucha theory was not in vogue during 
the time of the persecutions, as may be judged from the 
following lines of Origen: “‘ Without doubt,” he says, 
“ whoever testifies the truth by words, by acts, or in any 
other fashion, may justly be called a witness (udprtup). 
But already our brothers in their admiration for those 
who fight until death for truth and manly virtue are 
rightly accustomed to call ‘ martyrs’ only those who 
have rendered witness to the mystery of piety by the 
shedding of their blood. . . .”® However, this rigorous 
precision of language was not always observed.’ It 
is known, moreover, what great solicitude was shown 
by the Church for those confessors who had publicly 
testified their faith before judges, but who had not yet 
suffered death, and what honours she bestowed upon 
them. The secret victories of the ascetics whom 
circumstances did not call to render a public and 
striking testimony of their faith soon came to be put on 
the same level as the martyrdom of blood. St Jerome 
wrote to Demetrias: “‘ Habet et servata pudicitia 
martyrium suum,® and speaking about Paula, whose 
pure and penitent life was one long martyrdom, he 
expressed himself thus: “‘ It is not only by the shedding 
of blood that one confesses God; the service of the 
faithful soul is a daily martyrdom. The sacrifice of 
blood procures a crown of roses and violets, the service 
of each day a crown of lilies. That is why it is written 
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in the Canticle of Canticles: ‘ My first cousin is white 
and ruddy.’ In peace, as in war, there is one and the 
same reward for the conqueror.’’!® 

St Augustine recalls that the Christian can gain the 
crown not only by exposing himself to the furious 
onslaught of the wild beasts in the arena, but also by 
victoriously repelling the assaults of the devil in the 
secret places of his heart.14 In several unauthentic 
sermons, supposed to be by the bishop of Hippo, and 
which may be the work of St Caesarius of Arles, the 
same idea differently expressed occurs a number of 
times: ‘‘ It is not only the destruction of the body, but 
the contempt of it which assures the crown. ... To 
afflict the flesh, to conquer concupiscence, to resist 
avarice, to triumph over the world, there is in all that 
a great part of martyrdom. ... Peace also has its 
martyrs... .1% The fights for chastity are the 
hardest of all those which the Christian has to wage; 
the battle has to be started again and again each day, 
and rare are the victories.’’8 

St Gregory the Great contributed considerably 
to give credit to the theory of double martyrdom 
(unum in mente, aliud in mente simul et actione). When 
asked by the deacon Peter, his friendly questioner of 
the Dialogues, if all the monks whose praises he had 
heard would have faced martyrdom calmly had they 
lived in the times of the persecutions, St Gregory 
replied by comparing the words of Christ to the sons 
of Zebedee: S Calicem quidem meum bibetis . . .”’ with 
the calm end of St John. From which he concluded 
that there is a bloodless martyrdom, since John had, 
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according to the promise, drunk of the Lord’s chalice— 
which is the cup of martyrdom—without, however, 
dying a martyr’s death. ‘“‘ The same thing applies,” 
added St Gregory, “‘ to the holy persons whose memory 
I have evoked. Even if they did not live during the 
times of persecutions, by their patience in avoiding 
the snares of the hidden foe, by their love for their 
enemies, by their resistance to the desires of the flesh, 
they sacrificed themselves in the secret places of their 
heart to Almighty God, and thus, despite the conditions 
of peace in which they lived, they truly won the palm 
of martyrdom.”!4 

This reasoning, which, one must admit, is somewhat 
far-fetched, was nevertheless readily accepted in the 
Middle Ages. St Gregory himself reproduced it twice 
in his writings. St Isidore has summarized it in 
his Etymologiae, and the Irish, never averse to the 
windings of such intricate reasoning, in turn enshrined 
it in their canonical Collection.1® 

The idea of quasi-martyrdom found its complete 
confirmation in the Middle Ages in the words of St 
Bernard on the compassionate martyrdom of Our Lady 
—words which the Church makes use of to celebrate the 
seven Sorrows of the Queen of Martyrs.’ The liturgy 
declares, moreover, ‘“‘ happy the heart of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, which, without dying, earned the martyr’s 
palm beneath the cross of the Lord.’’® Accord- 
ing to Eadmer of Canterbury (ft c. 1124), and St 
Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence (+ 1459), the cor- 
poral sufferings of the martyrs were a small thing 
compared to the compassion of Mary. 
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Thomas 4 Kempis goes yet further in the way of find- 
ing substitutes for real martyrdom. He applies the term 
not only to the extraordinary mortifications practised 
by ascetics, but even to perseverance in the exercise of 
obedience promised by those living in religious Orders.?° 

The ultimate developments of this theory in medi- 
eval Ireland form a particularly interesting study. 
The thought of real martyrdom and the diverse 
forms of quasi-martyrdom occupied a considerable 
place in the religious conceptions of the Irish of 
this period. Several times St Patrick declares in his 
Confession that he is ready to give his blood for 
Christ. ‘“‘ Willingly,” said he, “if I were judged 
worthy of it, would I sacrifice my life for the name 
of the Lord, and that without hesitation and with 
joy.”*1 He aspired ardently to drink of the Lord’s 
chalice.2 “If I have ever accomplished any good 
for the God who is dear to me,” he cried out in 
his enthusiasm, “‘I beseech him to let my blood be 
spilled for the love of his name, with the blood of 
these foreigners and these captives (those, without 
doubt, whose abduction he had deplored in his letter 
against Corotic), even if I were deprived of proper 
burial, even if my limbs were pitifully divided and 
thrown as food to the dogs, to the cruel beasts, or to 
the birds of the air.’’28 

On their side the penitents aspired also to the 
complete purification, which the sacrifice of their life 
would give them. One of them is made to say by his 
biographer: “ Willingly I would suffer martyrdom, or 
undertake a long journey.’”4 
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The most ancient Irish liturgical book called the 
Antiphonary of Bangor (680-691) bears witness of a 
particular devotion towards martyrs. While no other 
class of saint is invoked in the prayers, the collective 
commemorations of martyrs abound. 

The Irish canonical Collection, compiled in the first 
quarter of the eighth century, commonly known under 
the name of Hibernensis, gives a peculiarly insistent 
attention to martyrs. In particular there is a whole 
book made up of fifteen chapters bearing the title 
De martyribus 26 

Finally, the author of a more recent treatise on the 
resurrection of the body (scela na esergi) goes as far 
as to discuss the question of whether the glorified 
bodies of the holy martyrs will bear traces of their 
wounds.?? 

All this is much more striking, as the Church of 
Ireland produced during the early Middle Ages only 
a very small number of martyrs. Yet it would, how- 
ever, be false to say, as was said in the twelfth century 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who was very badly dis- 
posed towards the Irish, that there were no martyrs 
at all. The Welshman had the temerity to raise a 
discussion on that point in a conversation had with 
the Archbishop of Cashel, and he got the following 
reply: “‘ However barbarous, uncultivated, or cruel 
the people of our race may be, they have nevertheless 
shown themselves deeply respectful and full of venera- 
tion towards the ministers of the Church, and never 
have they dared to raise their hand to strike the saints 
of God. But now a nation which understands the 
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making of martyrs has just conquered our country; 
so Ireland may expect soon to have her own like other 
nations.” The allusion here is quite obviously to 
St Thomas of Canterbury, the blame for whose death 
fell on Henry II. The Archbishop of Cashel might, 
moreover, have quoted to Giraldus several names of 
martyrs of Irish origin, notably St Kilian, put to death 
at Wiirzburg about the year 689, and since that date 
held in great honour in Bavaria.2® According to an 
ancient tradition, Palladius, the first missionary to 
Ireland in the beginning of the fifth century, is said 
to have suffered martyrdom among the Scots, but there 
are no definite details about the career of this pre- 
decessor of St Patrick, or even about his nationality.®° 

The ardent desire expressed by Patrick to confess the 
Christian faith by giving his blood, as well as his great 
austerity of life, gained him the title of martyr, which 
was also given to Columba, Abbot of Iona, whose life 
also was full of severe trials.*1 

On a level with or below the real martyrdom of 
blood, which neither the one nor the other of these 
saints suffered, the Irish distinguished two forms of 
quasi-martyrdom, one called white martyrdom and 
the other green (or blue) martyrdom.*? The ancient 
Irish considered the patriarch Job in some way as the 
prototype of white martyrdom. The Martyrology 
of Oengus, a book of the ninth century, several times 
mentions him in curious terms. On the 8th of June 
it celebrates ‘‘ the reception of holy Job after triumph 
and bloodless battle (bdnchath).” Concerning the 
word bénchath, which literally signifies white battle, 
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the glossarist writes: ‘“ It was not red martyrdom that 
carried him off; not by red martyrdom was he killed.’’8 
Another mention is made on the 11th of May of the 
“triumph of Job,” which the gloss explains: “ z.e. 
his liberation from his martyrdom, or his death—z.e. 
when he routed the devil.’’4 

St Columba, in the short rule which is attributed 
to him, and which seems to have. been destined for 
solitaries, insists that his disciples would prepare their 
souls for red martyrdom, and to do so by the assiduous 
and purifying practice of the white martyrdom—that 
is, abnegation and corporal mortification.» An instance 
from the Martyrology of Oengus shows us, moreover, 
how ready St Columba was to recognize the superiority 
of the red martyrdom over the white. St Donnan 
came one day from the island of Eigg to Iona, to beg 
St Columba to act as his spiritual director, or more 
exactly to become his “soul friend,” to employ the 
traditional Irish expression to denote a “‘ confessor ’’ ;% 
and further, St Columba having learned by revelation 
or otherwise that Donnan and his companions would 
be called upon to undergo a bloody death refused 
through humility to undertake this pious duty, not 
thinking himself worthy of the direction of a saint 
predestined, as he thought, for the honour of red 
martyrdom.*” 

The continued practice of self-immolation was the 
primary condition for white martyrdom. Irish 
asceticism is very. rich in examples of rigorous and 
often extravagant austerities. The rough and 
almost tyrannical discipline which St Columban im- 
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posed on his monks is well known. The sole aim of 
this discipline was to break their will and their bodies, 
and thus to prepare for them many occasions to reach 
what he calls “ the felicity of martyrdom.” 

The austerity of the monastic rules did not dis- 
courage the souls called to religious perfection. From 
the period which immediately followed the establish- 
ment of Christianity in Ireland, the monasteries were 
quickly filled, and their number increased with enor- 
mous rapidity. ‘‘ The first ardour of the faith,” says 
Ozanam, ‘“‘ which everywhere else led Christians to 
martyrdom, drove the Irish neophytes to monasteries.’”** 
It is because they found in the religious vows some- 
thing that fully satisfied the need of immolation and 
sacrifice which animated them. 

The esteem and practice of chastity are, so to speak, 
taken for granted by the very epithet of ‘‘ white martyr- 
dom.” In fact, the throng of the elect as represented 
in the first Vision of Adamnan is divided into three 
distinct groups, those of chastity, devout penance, and 
red martyrdom.*° Now these three divisions evidently 
correspond to the conception of the triple martyrdom, 
for penance is the appointed condition for green martyr- 
dom. A Celtic Lorica recalls the memory of every 
chaste disciple who suffered for Christ in this manner,“ 
and the hymn attributed to Secundinus praises St Patrick 
for having for the love of God kept his body chaste, in 
order to offer it to him as an agreeable and living host.” 

Hagiography is profuse in examples of striking 
victories over the rebellions of the flesh. Perhaps 
there were even ascetics who pushed the offensive too 
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far forward on this delicate ground, and went to excess 
in this ‘‘ novum et inauditum martyrii genus,” of which 
mention has been made in connection with the singular 
experiences of ascetic resistance attributed to Blessed 
Robert of Arbrissel.*# 

But let us now examine the most original form of 
quasi-martyrdom to which the Irish, with the vivid 
expression that is characteristic of their literary genius, 
have given the name of green martyrdom. We have 
already noted in the Vision of Adamnan a passing allusion 
to this bloodless martyrdom. But the precise meaning 
is found in a fragment of a homily in Old Irish, which 
dates back to the beginning of the eighth century, or 
even perhaps to the end of the seventh, and which is 
preserved in a manuscript of the library at Cambrai. 
“Every affliction,’ says the author of the homily, 
“‘ which can be classed in one or the other of the three 
kinds of martyrdom may be regarded as a cross, 
whether it be white martyrdom, green martyrdom, or 
red martyrdom. They suffer white martyrdom who 
for the love of God renounce everything that they like, 
no matter what privations or troubles they may have 
to pass through. ‘Those who undergo green martyr- 
dom do so through the mortification of their desires by 
privations and hardships in order to repent and do 
penance. Red martyrdom consists in suffering tortures 
and death for the love of Christ, like the apostles, who 
wished both to uproot vice and promulgate the law of 
God, so that they suffered these three kinds of martyr- 
dom. To repent sincerely of one’s faults, to renounce 
one’s passions, to bear torments, afflictions, fatigues for 
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the love of Christ, that is what is understood by these 
three kinds of martyrdom, all precious in the sight of 
God, who will reward us if we have been able to triumph 
over them: in youth chastity, in plenty moderation.” 

The green martyrdom seems then here to be based 
on repentance and penance. The Lives of the native 
saints offer us various examples of extremely severe 
voluntary penances; but it is to be believed that the 
Irish specially intended to designate by green martyr- 
dom the penitent and laborious expiations of the great 
sinners, the rigour of a penance accomplished in 
conformity with the canonical discipline, the pecu- 
liarities of which are made clear in Penitentials of 
Celtic or Anglo-Saxon origin.*® 

But one might still ask why green was used to sym- 
bolize the martyrdom of penance. It is not easy to 
answer this question. We shall speak further on of the 
varying signification of the Gaelic word that is employed 
in Irish texts to denote the third form of martyrdom. 
It is sufficient now to reproduce with regard to the 
colour green a passage from a treatise on the Mass, 
written in Irish about the tenth century or earlier, and 
in which the author expatiates on the symbolism of 
the eight liturgical colours used in this part of the 
Christian world. It will be seen from this passage 
that green denoted mourning: “‘ That is what the green 
[vestment] denotes, when he (the priest) looks at it: 
that his heart and his mind be filled with great faintness 
and exceeding sorrow, for what is understood by it 
is his burial at the end of life under mould of earth, 
for green is the original colour of all earth. . . .”’46 
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The liturgical colours have been the subject of ex- 
cellent works and researches,*” but we do not know if the 
attention of students has already been brought to bear 
on the employment of colours or flowers as symbols 
of various ascetic states. Materials are not lacking, 
however, for such a study. 

The assigning of red, the colour of blood, to martyrs, 
seems to us to-day quite natural. ‘‘ Baptism makes the 
Christians white, the passion red,” says Gregory of 
Elvira, in a treatise which has wrongly been considered 
as the work of Origen.“ Yet the Te Deum, possibly 
taking as its inspiration the words of the Apocalypse, 
“‘ He that shall overcome shall thus be clothed in white 
garments,”® speaks of “‘ the white army of martyrs” 
(martyrum candidatus exercitus), and it would be easy 
to quote a number of ancient texts which assign the 
same colour to martyrs.5° 

Nowadays white is the recognized symbol of virginity. 
The white martyrdom of the Irish has not, how- 
ever, exclusively this signification. It includes also 
fidelity to the whole of the ascetic discipline and the 
practice of works of sanctification in general. St 
Cyprian, in a famous text on martyrdom and quasi- 
martyrdom, also attributes the colour white to good 
works, without specifying any in particular,®! while 
the Pseudo-Bede, who made use of this passage from 
St Cyprian in a sermon which is read in the second 
nocturn in the office of All Saints, bestows the white 
crown on virginity.®? 

The quasi-martyrdom of penance, called in Irish 
glas-martre, gives us a yet more striking example of 
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vagueness. The translators render the qualifying 
word glas sometimes by green, sometimes by grey, 
and sometimes by blue.5? Nothing could be more 
vague than the sense of this word, which could equally 
well mean blue as the sky, grey as dust, green as the 
grass, pale or livid as a corpse, or even ruddy or saffron 
yellow.54 

In a curious passage from the Life of St Lutgard 
(t+ 1246) by Thomas of Cantimpré, regarding the 
apparition of the Venerable John of Liron to the 
saint, the three colours, white, red, and blue, are 
symbolically applied, the first to virginity, the second 
to the trials of life borne with patience, and the third, 
not to penance, but to the “ perfection of the spiritual 
lite’ 

As one sees, there was in the past a great divergence 
of views as to the interpretation of the symbolism of 
colours. Such might also be said of the symbolism 
of flowers in regard to the virtues and to the ascetic 
and mystic states. St Bernard in one of the sermons 
on the Canticle of Canticles, distinguishes three flowers, 
the first of virginity, the ornament of the garden; the 
second, which grows in the field, is that of martyrdom; 
and the third, that of good works, which is the adorn- 
ment of the room; but he neither indicates the name nor 
the colour of these three flowers.*¢ 

It has been seen above that St Jerome accords to 
martyrdom not only the crown of roses but also the 
crown of violets, while the diligent observer of the 
Christian law, whose service here below, according to 
this Father, is a “‘ quotidianum martyrium,” wreathes 
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himself a crown of lilies for heaven.” According to 
St Cyprian, lilies are also the reward of good works.®8 

A sequence dating from the end of the Middle Ages 
gives us the clearest indications of the symbolism of 
flowers which prevailed at that time: a rose for the 
patience of martyrs, violets for the abstinence of con- 
fessors, and lilies for the chastity of virgins. Here, 
says the hymnographer, is the spiritual trivium, the 
way which the Church opens to her children, urging 
them to take it in order to gain one or more of the 
crowns which are promised as a reward for their 
endurance.®® 
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